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* woll'D 2 5 7 vis 75 me 
d proteſt to Tow, that it is 

8 I, my ſelf (the" true and 
1 Printer of theſe Papers) who, 
by theſe Preſents, addreſs You, in my 
on proper Senſe and Words. lou 
will neither believe I write what J write, 
or think, what I think. For tis the 


Migfortune of Us Printers ; that ha- 
ving ſo freely emed os Au- 


dhors withour Name and Perſon, we 
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The Printer to the Reader. 


have neither left us for our private 


Uſe, nor are ſupposd to have any 


Speech, or Utterance of our own. 
Tou may therefore be fl ur d, as well 
as Jon poſſ ibly can be, upon my 
Teſtimony, "that the . following Piete, 
with which T preſent Jou, is only a 
Preliminary Diſcourſe to a more Ela- _ 
boratejT reapſe;” and that if this Taſte = 
I have. given I, of 'the. Genis ef 
my Author, be found pleaſi ing; 1 ſhall 
further oblige.” Yon, and my ie 
publiſhaig thec bug rt. in 
ry 1 10 210 Vin N 
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a Maxim it was, which, on many oc- 
caſions, I have heard from People of 
good Underſtanding, That, as to 
68 hat related to private Conduct, No ene 
60 was ever the better for ADV1ics.” But 
upon further Examination, I have re Ivy 
with my ſelf, that the Maxim „ 
admitted without any violent prejudice to 


Mankind. For in the manner that Advice 
was generally given, there was no reaſon, 
I thought, to wonder it ſhou'd be ſo ill re- 
ceiv'd. Something there was which ſtrange 
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Part l. ly inverted the Caſe, and made the Giver to 
oe the only Gainer. For by what I cou'd 
obſerve in many Occurrences of aur Lives, 
That which we calld giving Advice, was 
properly, taking an occaſion, to ſhew. qur 
| own Wiſdom, at, agother's expence. On 
EE the other ſide, to be inſtructed, or to receive 
Advice on the terms uſually preſcrib'd to us, 
Was little better than tamely to afford ano- 
ther the Occaſion of raiſing himſelf a Cha- 
racer from our Defectg. 
In reality, however able or willing a Man 
_ may be to adviſe, tis no eaſy matter to 
| make Apy1cs 4 free Gift. For to make 
a Gift free, there muſt be nothing in it 
2 | which takes from Another, to add to Our 
| ſelf. In all other reſpects, ro give, and to 
| a:fperſe, is Generoſity, and Good-will: but 
too beſtow . Wiſdom, is to gain a Maſtery 
| which can't ſo eaſily be allow'd us. Men 
FF  willinglylearn whatever elſe is taught em. 
TPhpey can bear s Maſter in Mathematicks, 


a A Mh. a «&@ 1 ata 


_— in Muſick, or in any other Science; but 
_ Ha not in Underſtanding and O Sen.. 
f 1 is the hardeſt thing imaginable: for s an 


Aura not to appear aſſuming lia this 
3 reſpect. For all Aurbors at large are, in a 
; manner, profeſs d Maßes A Underſtandin 
to the Agel And for this reaſon, in earl 
Gays, Noets were 1 "OM as authentick 
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Sages, for dictating Rules of Life, and Seck. 1. 
teaching Manners and good Serie. 'Hdw * 
they may have oft their Pretenſion, i cin 

ſay. *Tistheic peculiar Happineſs and Ad- 
vantage, not to be ' dblig?d to lay: Their 
Claim openly. And if whilſt they profeſs 
only 29 pleaſe, they ſecretly ad, and give 
Inſtruction ; they may no perhaps, as well 
as formerly, be eſteem d, with juſtice, the 
| beſt and moſt honourable among Authors. 
| Mean while, if Ack ting and preſeribing be 
| of ſo dangerous a nature, in other Authors; 
wat muſt W t e | 
thors themſelves?  »- 

To this I anſwer, that anpSratinſonite 
nat ſo much 20 give Advice, as to conſider 
of the Way and Manner uf aduiſing- M 
Science, if it be any, is no better than 
that of a Langungt· Mat r, Or a Legician. 
For | have taken it ſtrongiy into my bead, 
that there is a certain Rick or Legerdemain 
in Argument, by which we may ſafely pro- 
ceed'/to the dangerous part of adv;/ang, and 
make ſure of che good fortune 20 hate 
out Advice apes; if it be any thing 
worth. $917 Mette bon HH OLR 
My Probi in to Cnüder of this Allr, 
2s a Caſe of Sun OOnA N. Tis Pralbites ws 
all-knodw,' chat makes a Hand. ut 
4: who, on this occaſion, ein de pt 
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Part I. K n Who will willingly be the firſt to 
anne Hud, and afford us the requiſite 


lam ſenſible there is in all dae ce 
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* Experience?” -: Here lies the Difficulty. 

For ſuppoſing we had Hoſpitals for this 
ſort of Surgery: and that there were always 
in readine {s certain meek Patient: that wou d 
— Ft and be prob d or tented at 
our pleaſure; the advantage no doubt wou'd: 
be ; conſiderahle in this way of Practice. 
Some Inſight muſt needs be acquir'd. In 
time 4 Hand too might be Wit but in all 
likelihood 8 very rough ane: which wou'd 
by:go. means ſerve the purpoſe of this latter 
Surgery. For here, 4 Tenderneſs of Hand is 
principally requiſite. No Surgeon will be 
call'd, but who has Feeling and Compaſſion. 
And where to find a Subject in which the 
Operator is likely: to preſerve the higheſt 


Tenderneſi, and yet act with the greateſt Re- 
ſalutien and Baldneſs, is — a matter 


of na\ſlight Conſideration. $3; 315413 361 


Projects, at firſt appearance, a certain air 
of chimericab Fancy and Conceit, which is 
apt to render the Projectors ſamewhat liable 
to Ridicule. I wou'd therefore prepare my 
Reader againſt this Prejudice; by aſſuring 
bim, that in the Operation praposd, there is 


nothing which can juſtly excite his Laugh - 
| * or Wenn „ 


- 
* 


- — 


an Aurnox. %g 
turn agaĩinſt him, 'by:hiszown Conſent; and Seck. l. 
with his own Concurrente: Which is Spe- 
cimen of that very n e . are 
about to illuſtrate. bs 1G 
Accordingly, if it be-ohjefted againſt: tlie 
above-mention'd Practice, and Arti of Su- 
gery, That we can no where find fackica 
cc eek Patient, with whoni we can in fea- 
* lity male bold, and for whom neverthe- 
« leſs. we are ſure to preſerve th greateſt 
% Jnderneſi uu Regard I aſſert the e6n- 
trary ; and: ſay; for inſtance, That 1 have 
each "of N OUR, SELVES on. 
Mere Quibble! (vod Hay) For who 
1 cin thus multiply himſelf into i Per- 
40 =. and be his own Subjes? We can 
4 properlyclaugh at brmnſelf,or find in his 
4 heart to be either merry or ſevere on ſuch 
« an occieh?? G00 td dhe Poets, and 
they win preſent you with many Tiftnces. 
Nothing is more common with them) than 
this ſort of So 11LogQUT. A Perſon of 
profound Parts, or perhapsiof ordinary C- 
pacity, happens, on ſome otcaſion,” toroms- 
mit a Fault. He is concern'd” for it. He 
comes alone upon the Stage; looks about 
him, to ſee if any body be near then 
takes himſeif to task, without ſparing him- 
ſelf in the leaſt. Nou woud wonder to 
hear hom home he puſnes matters, and-how 
Nupg 83 2 | 
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'thorowly he carrys an the Biſifieſs of Setf- 
Nac. By virtue of this Sontr 
he becomes two:diſtid&t Perſons... Ho is Fu- 
pil and Preceptor. He veathes, and he 
Lerne. And fer my own party had “ no- 
thing elſe to plead in behalf of the Mordls 
off our modern Dramatic Potts, F ſhou d 
deſend em -ſtilt againſt their Acuſers for 
the fake of this very Fractive, which they 
have taken care to ke up in its fall force, 
For whether or nd the PraQicd be w, 
in reſpect of comniom Cuſtom and Viage 5 
Ttake upon me: tor aſſert, that it is an ho- 
neſt and laudable Pradice; and that if al- 
ready it be not natural to us, we ought, at 
eme A £0 ber e 
id {Are we ko Un therefore to cha Stags For 
F. Edification 2. Muſt we learn our. Cate» 
1 chiſm from che Poets? And: like the 
4 44 Players, ſpeak nd, what we debate t 
ny. time with our ſelves alone 2 
Not. abſolutely ſo porhaps , Tho where 
the harm would abe, of ſpending ſdme Diſ⸗ 
courſe, and beſtowing a little grtathꝭ and 
clear Voice: puretynpon oni ſeluis , 1] icant 
ſe: We might perad venture be leſs: noiſy 
and; more: profitable in Company if at 
daentenient timdsi we. diſchergii ſotne of 
onr: urticulate Sound and! por to dit 
ſelret vi * alone: For Cory! 
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pany is an extreme Provocative t Fancy; * 4. 
and is apt, like à hot Bed, te make our 
Imaginations ſprout tod faſt. But by * 
anticipating Remedy of 80 1 11 b , We 
may eſſectually en againſt the 160 
venience. 7 "5. Jie 15d I 1) 
We have an ais in Hiftoryvf Ace- 
tain. Nation,” whis- ſrem to have Been ex- << 
tremely apprehenſtve of the Heis f this 
Frothineſs or Ventoffty in Speth, and 
were accordingiy teſdly'd to provide the-' 
rowly againſt the Eil. They carry this 
Remedy of ours fo fat; that it was not On- 
ly their Cuſtom; but their Religion and 
Law, to ſpeak, langh, uſe Actiofl, geſticu- 
late, and do all in the ſame manner * 
alone, as when they were in Company. 
you had ſtoln upon em und wares at hip 
time, when they nad been by themſelves, q 
you might have found em in high Dif- 8 
pate, at gung with themſelves, reprovinig, 
counſelling, haranguing thenifelves,” and in 
the moſß florid manner accoſting their owiy 
Perſons” In all likelihodd' they had beem "fl 
once'a People remarkably fluent id EN pre... 
Gong much peſter'd with Orators ad ——© | 
Preachers, and mightily ſubject to that 1 
Diſeaſe which has been ſitice calid be e-. 
roſy of Eloquente 3 till fome ſage Legif|a- 
tor ons amongſt 'em, who when he 
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Fart . cou d . not; oppoſe: the Torrent of Words, 
and ſtop the; Flax of Speech, found means 

to, give a vent to the loquacious Humour, 
and broke che We of 'the: e * 
cluding it:. ig obivoz7 39" 600 
[f Oiaur preſent Manners, 1 nh own, are 
N not ſo well calculated for this Method of 
| So lou, as to ſuſſer it to become a 
I | national Practice. ?Tis-but-a-ſmall Portion: 
of this; Regimen, which I wou'd willingly 
| borrow, and apply to private uſe; eſpe - 
is cially in the caſe of Authors. I am ſenſible 
[ | how fatal it might prove to many honou- 
rable Perſons, - ſhou'd they acquire ſuch a 
Habit as this, or offer to practiſe ſuch an 
Art, within reach of any mortal Ear. For 
tis well known, we are not all of us like 
that Roman, who wiſtrd for Windows to 

his Breaſt, that all might be as conſpicuous: 
there as in his Houſe, which for that very 
reaſon, he, had built as open as was poſſible. 
I wou'd, therefore adyiſe our Probutivner, 
upon his firſt Exelciſe, tametire ingo ſome 
thick Weed, or] take the point af ſome 
high Hill.; where beſides the Advantage of 
looking about him fort Security, he woud 
find: the: Air perbags more: ratefy d, and ſu- 
table to that Perſpiration Which is re- 
'quir'd, ne . — Caſe: of à Poetical 
G n a9 Agroms Hors © 10 
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11 . in all great Wits, that 
they have own'd this Practice of ours, and 


generally deſeribd themſelves as a People 
liable to ſufficient Ridicule, for: their great 


Looquacity by themſelves, and their pro- 
found Taciturnity in Company. Not only 


the Poet and Philoſopher, but the Orator him- 


_ felf was wont to have recourſe: to our Me- 
thod. And the Prince of this latter: Fribe 
may be prov id to have been a great Frequen- 


ter of the Woods and River - Banks where 
be conſum d abundanee of dus Breath, ſuf- 
fer'd his Fancy to eraporate, and teduc d 
the vehemencè botli of his Spitit and Voice. 


{other Authors find nothing that jovites 


em: to theſe Receſſes, kis : becauſe their 
genius is not of Force enough: Or; tho it 
be-z their Character, they maꝝ imagine, will 
in the odd ARQions, / Geltutes;,- or Tones, 


own wou'd che but an ill Adxenture for a 


Man of che World. But with Poets. and 
Philoſophers tis a known Caſe, Aut inſs- 

nit Homo, aut verſus facit. 
| ling and Raving muſt neceſſarily, we fee, 
3 | , bear 


| Compo- 


2 


hardly bear em out. For te be ſurprizzd 
hich are proper to ſuch Aſaeticli, I muſt. 
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Part I. bear a reſemblance, And for thoſe Compo- 
fers who deal in Syſtems, and airy Specu- 
18 lations, they have generally paſß d for a 
i ſort of Proſe-Poers, Their ſecret Practice 
It P 
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Both thoſe - forts are — indulged i a 
this - Method of Evacuation. Fbey are 
thought to ac naturally, and in their pro- 
pet way, when they aſſume theſe odd Man- 
ners. But of other Authors tis expected 
— mou d be better bred· They are ob- 
lig d to preſetve 4 more converſible Habit; 
which" is no ſmall Misfortune to em. For 
if their Meditation and Refvery be ob- 

3 ſcructed by the fear af a nonconforming 
| Meen in Converſation, they may happen to 
be ſo much the worſe Aurbarn for being 
To Gentlemen, Their Ferventy of Imagi- 
| nation may p6ſlidly be a ſtröng as either 
ij the Philosophers ör the Pogt's. Bot being 
det d an od. Bonefit of Diſcharge, and 

| withhde fromthe wholeſom manner of 

| ' Ref in private tis no wonder if they = 
Il | appear" iin b men Pio and ca uu 
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Moores and Es'sx+vs are chiefly ſub- 
jeck to this frothy Diſtemper. Nor can it 
be "doubted that this is the true Reaſon 
why theſe Gentlemen entertain the World 
ſs laviſhly with what relates to rhemſetves. 
For having had no opportunity of ptivate- 
I converſing with themſelves, of exerciſing 
their own Genius, fo as to mike Acquain- 
tancs with it, or prove its Streugth; they 
fall to Work in a wrong place, arid exhi- 
bit ont the Stage of the Work® that Prac- 
rio, which they ſub d have Kept to them- 
ſelves ; if they deſigu'd that either they, 
or the World, ſow'd' be tlie better for 
thetr 'Movalitys. - Ws indeed can endure 
to Hear u Empirirtł talk of Ris own Coniti- 
kution, how he geverns and mühazes it, 
whit Det agrees beſt with ft, aud what 

Bis Practice is with kimſelf 2 The Pro- 
verb; ne doubt, id very jſt, Phyſician: cure 
thyſelf: Vet methinkꝭ one ſhou d have but 
att II ei me, to be preſeut at thefe Bodily 
Operttlons Nor is the Reader in truth 
uny better entertaiwd, when ne is obtig'h = 
to aff at the erperkmwental Diſeuffons of, 
His Practifing Author, who all the Wälle fs 
In realic 7 10 better, than taking is 
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Fart I. For this reaſon. I hold it very indecent 
or anꝝ one to publiſn his Meditations; ocra- 
ſonal Reflections, ſolitary Thoughts, or other 
fuch Exerciſes, as come under the notion 
of this . /e/f-diſcowrſing Practice. And the 
modeſteſt Title 1 can conceive or ſuch 


Works as theſe, wou d. be that of a certain 
Author, who calPd them his Cruditys.. Tis 
the Unhappineſs of thoſe Wits, who con- 
ceive ſuddenly, but without being able to 


Is go out their full time, that after many Miſ- 
i | carriages: aud Abortions, they can bring 
i nothing welk-ſhapen or perfect into the 

| World. They are not However the leſs 
fond of their Offspring, 

f | 2 beget in Publick. For a 
| | ſpirited they are, that they can never afford 
| 4 themſelves the leaſt time to thinł ĩ in private, 
jill for their own particular Benefit and -Uſe. 
For this reaſon, tho they are often retir d, 
15 are neyer by themſelves. '' The World 
1s ever of the a They have their 
| Author-Charafter in view, and are always 
conſidering ; how . this or chat, Thought 
wovu'd, ſerve to compleat. | ſome Set of Con- 
renplatiens, or | furniſh. out the Common 
* Place-Book, from whence . theſe; treaſur'd 

Riches are to flow in Plenty on the, neceſſi · 

tous World. But if our Candigazes for 

* happen to be of the _ 

nd 
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kind F tis not to be imagin'd how much go. 1. 
farther ſtill their Charity extends. S0 ex- | 
ceeding —_—_— is their Indulgenge and Ten- 
Mankind, that they are un- | 

willing'the leaſt Sample of their deyout Ex- 
ereiſe ſhowd be” loft. 'ThoitherEare ak. 
pointed for this Species of Solitoquy they 10 
can allow nothing to lie conceabd which | 
paſſes in this religious Commerce and way! 

of Dialogue between Them and their Soul. 
Theſe may be term'd a ſort of Pſeudo- 
_ Aſceticks, who can have no real Converſe 
either with themſelves, or with Heaven; 
whilſt they look thus aſquint upon the 
World, and carry Titles, and Editions along 
with em in their; Meditations. And al- 
tho the Books of this fort, by a common 

Idiom, are call'd_ ged. Boobs; the Author 
for certain, are but a ſorry Race: For reli- 
gious Cruditys are adoubredly the worſt 
of any. A Saint-Author of all Men 
leaſt values' Politene ſs. He ſcorhs'* to con- 
fine that Spirit, in which he writes, to 
Rules of Criticiſm and profane Learning 
Nor is he inclin'd in any reſpect to play the 
Critick on himſelf, or regulate his Stile or 
Language by the Standard of good Com- 
pahy and People of the better ſort. He 
is above * Conſideration. of that which 
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ApVICEZ TO 
Part 1: in a narrow ſenſe we call Aammers. Nor ig 
he apt to examine any” other Faults. than 
thoſe which he calls S's: Tho a Sinner 
againſt good Breeding, and the Laws of 
Decency, will no more be look d on as. 4 
good Author, than a Sinner againſt: Gram» 
mar, good Argument, or good Senſe: And 
if Moderation and: Temper ate not of the 
Party with a Writer; let his Cauſe be eyer 
ſo good, I doubt whether he will be able to 
recommend it n great Adragtage bo: the 
On this account, I wou'd otiacipally. re- 
commend our Exerciſe of 'Self-Converſe, to 
all fuch Perſons as are addicted to write 
after the manner of bply Adviſers ; eſpecially 
if they lie under an indiſpenſile Neceſhty 
of being Talkers or Haranguers in the ſame 
kind. For to diſcharge frequently and vehe- 
mently in publick, is a great hindrance to 
the way. of private Exerciſe ; ; which conſiſts 
chiefly in Control. But where, inſtead of 
Controul, Debate or Argument, the chief 
Exerciſe pf the Wit conſiſts in uncontroula · 
ble Haraugues and Reaſonings, which muſt 
8 neither be queſtion d nor contradicted; there 
is great danger, leſt the Party, thro this 
habit, ſhou'd ſuſſer much by Cruditys, In- 
digeſtions, Choler, Bile, and particularly 
by a certain Tumor or Flatulency, which ren - 
- ; ders 


- 
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AK AUTHOR. 15 
ders him of all men the leaſt able to ap- 820. 7 
ply the wholeſom | Regimen of Self Prader. * VV 
?Fis no wonder if ſuch quaint Practitioners 
grom to an enprmous Size of Abſurdity, 
whilſt they continue in the reverſe of that 
Practice, by which alone we correct the Re- 
dundancy of Humours, and chaſten the Bx- 
uberance of Conceit and Fancy. 

A great Inflance of the want of this So- 
vereign Remedy may be drawn from our 
common -great | Talkers, who engroſs the 
greateſt part of the Converſations of the 
World, and are the forwardeſt to ſpeak in 
publick Aſſemblys. Many of theſe have a 

ſprightly Genius, attended with a mighty 
Heat and Ebullition of Fancy, But tis a 
certain Obſervation in our Science, that 
they who are great Talkers in Company, 
have never been any Talkers by themſelves, 
nor us'd to theſe private Diſcuſſions of our 
home Regimen. For which Reaſon their 
Froth abounds; nor can they diſcharge any 
thing without "fone mixture of it, But 
when' they carry their Attempts beyond 
ordinary Diſcourſe, and woy'd. riſe to. the 
Capacity of Authors, the Caſe grows fax, + 
worſe with em. Their Page can catry,, 
none of the Advantages of their Perſon, ., 
They can no way bring into Paper thoſe, 

an OE * themſelves in ä 
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VN V they. help: out; many. a — Thought — 
incoherent Sentence, muſt here be laid aſide; 
and the Speech taken to pieces, compar'd 
together, and examin'd, from head to foot: 
So that unleſs the Party has been, us d to 
play the Critick thorowiy upon himſelf, he 
will hardly be found proof àgainſt the Cri- 
ticiſms of others. His Thoughts can never 
appear very correct; unleſs they have been 
us d to ſound Correction by themſelves, and 
been well form d and diſciplind before they 
are brought into the Field. Tis the hardeſt 
thing in the world to be 4 gend Thinker, 
without being a! ſtrong -Selſ-Examiner, and 
thorom- pac d nen in ie Way. 
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BY T to. bring. « our * Caſe 4 Little cloſer 
| ſtill to \ Morals... 1 might perhaps very 
he 1 take occaſion here to, enter into a 
ſpacious! Field of Learning, to ſhew the 
* Antiquity, of. that Opinion, < That we haye 
each of us 4, Demon, Genius, Angel, or 
Sella pet to whom we were ſtriftly, 
& join'd, 975 committed, from our earlieſt 
Wen of n or, : Moment, of our 
dT * b ns Birth. 
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hf Birth.” > This Opinion, were it literally Seft, 2. 
true, might be highly ſerviceable, no doubt, * 
towards the Eſtabliſhment of our Syſtem 
and Doctrine. For it wou'd infallibly be 
prov'd a kind of Sacrilege or Impiety to 
flight the Company of ſo Divine 4 Gueſt, 
and in a manner baniſh him our Breaſt, by 
refuſing to enter with him into thoſe ſecret 
Conferences by which alone he cou'd be in- 
ablꝰd to become our Adviſer and Guide. But 
I ſhou'd eſteem it unfair to proceed upon ſuch 
an Hypotheſis as this; when all that the 
wile Antients ever meant by this Demon- 
Companion, I conceive to have been no more 
than enigmatically to declare, that we had | 
each of us a Patient in our elf ; ; that we 4 
were properly our own Subjects of Practice, | 
and that we then became due Practitio- 
ners, when by virtue of. an intimate 
Receſs we cou'd diſcover a certain Duplicity 
of Soul, and divide our ſelves, into two 
Partys. One of theſe, as they ſuppos d, 
wou d immediately appraye himſelf a vene- 
rable Sage; and with ati air of Authority 
erect himſelf our Counſellor and Governor; 3 
whilſt the other Party, who had nothing in 
him but what was ſervile, wou'd be en. 
tented to follow and obeyx. 

According therefore as this Receſs was 
+ deep and intimate, and the Dual Number 
ö e * 
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ert. practically form'd in Us, we were ſuppos d if 
to advance in Morals and true Wiſdom. 


This, they thought, was the only way of 
compoſing Matters in our Breaſt, and eſta- 


bliſhing that Subordinacy, which alone cou'd 
make Us agree with aur ſelves, and be of a 
piece within. They eſteem'd this a more 
religious Work, than any Prayers, or other 
_ in the Temple. And this they ad- 
is d Us to carry thither, as the beſt. Offe- 
ring that cou be made: 


Wa Fi fire aum, „ antt Me : 


anne — | 


7 1 
This! was, Aug the Antients, that o ce- 
lebrated Delphicl Inſcri ption, REcoGNn1z8 
YOUR SELF: Which was as much as to 
_ ay, Divide your ſelf; or Be Two. For if 
the Diviſion were rightly. made, all within 
wou'd, of courſe, they thought, be rightly 
 nnderſtood, and prudently manag d. Such 
Confidence they had in this Home Dialect 

— SoLiLogUy. For it' was look'd upon 
to be the peculiar of Philoſophers and wiſe 
Men, to be able to hold themſelves in Talk. 
And it was their Boaſt on this account, 
That they were never leſs alone, than 

-. © when 7 themſelves, - A Knave, they 
thought, 
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thought, cou'd never be by himſelf. Not Sec 2. 

5 tought, © Conſcience was always. 65 1 of VV 

@ giving him Diſturbance; but he had not, 

they ſuppos'd, ſo much Intereſt with him- 

ſelf, as to exert this generous Faculty, and 

75 raiſe-himſelf a Companion 3 who being fairly 

admitted into Partnerſhip, wou'd quickly 

mend his Partner, and ſettle his Aflairs on 

W a right foot. 

one wou'd think, there was ee the 

© fier with us, than to know our own Minds, 

and underſtagd what our main Scope Was 3 

what we plaialy drove at, and what WE 

& propog'd to our ſelves, as onr End, in 
every Occurrence of our Lives. But our 

Thoughts have generally ſuch an obſcure =o] 


* IF implicic Language, that tis the | hardeſt 
2 thing in the world to make em ſpeak out 
ic distinctly.  For.thls reaſon, the right Me- 
5 thad is to give em Voice and Accent. And 
94 this, in our default, is what. the Morali fis 
04 or Philoſephers endeavour to do, to our hand; 
i whey they hold us out a kind of vocal 
= Looking-Glaſs, draw Sound out of our 
8 Breaſt, and help us to perivaate 0 our 1 | 
4 in on rn manner... | 

t, - 1. (bi arrarſinn; & 1 Lingus i ur | 
* mura: * 52 I 
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„ who ſtood between Me and the leaſt 


Apyiczs To 
A certain Air of Pleaſantry and Humour, 


WYY ghich prevails now-a-days in the World, 


gives a Son the aſſurance to tell a Father, 
he has liv'd too long: And a Husband the 
Privilege of talking of his Second Wife be- 
fore his Frſt. But let the airy Gentleman, 
whoever he be, that makes thus bold with 


others, retire awhile out of Company; and 


he ſcarce dares tell himſelf his Wiſhes. 
Much leſs can he endure to carry on his 
Thought, as he neceſſarily muſt, if he en- 
ters once thorowly into Himſelf, and pro- 
ceeds by Interrogatorys to form the Home- 
Acquaintance and Familiarity requir'd. 
For thus, after ſome ſtruggle, we may ſup- 


poſe him to accoſt himſelf. 4 Tell me 


now, my honeſt Heart! Am I really ho- 
<« eſt, and of ſome worth? or do I only 

make a fair ſhew, and am intrinſecaly no 

<<. better than a Raſcal? As good a Friend, 


_ © a. Country-man, or a Relation, as 1 ap- 


“ pear outwardly to the World, or as 1 


4 wou'd willingly perhaps think my ſelf to 
4 be; ſhou'd I not in reality be glad they 


« were all hang'd, or broke their Necks, 


portion of an Eſtate? Why not? 
ce ſince *tis my Intereſt. Shou'd I not be 
<<. glad. therefore to help this matter for- 


= We and e = GAY if it oy 
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= < fairly in my Power? | No doubt; ſo SQ. : 2. 


« 7 were but ſure not to be puniſtrd for 
« it. And what reaſon has the greateſt 


| 0 c Rogue in nature for not doing thus? 
W © Theſamereaſon, and noother. Am 
& © not I then the ſame as he is? The 


„ ſame: an arrant Villain; tho perhaps 
* more a Coward, and not ſo perfect 
“ in my kind. If Intereſt therefore 
points me out this Road; whither 
« 'wou'd Humanity and Compaſſion lead me? 
« Quite contrary. © Why therefore do 
&« J cheriſh ſuch Weakneſſes? Why do 1 
« ſympathize with others? Why pleaſe 
« my ſelf in the Conceit of Worth and 


= or 4 Name? What is the World to me, 


« when 1 am out of it? Why do 1 thus 
cc bely my own Intereſt, and by keeping 
© my ſelf half-Knave, approve my ſelf a 
& thorow Fool? ? 
Tfis is a Language we can by no means 
endure to hold with our ſelves; whatever 
Raillery we may uſe with others, We may 


defend Villany, or cry up Folly, before the 


World: But to appear Fools, Mad-men, or 
Varlets, to our ſelves; and prove it to our 


own Faces, that we are really ſuch, is in- 
ſupportable. For ſuch Reverence has every | 
one for . when he comes clearly to 


T e 
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Part I. appear before his cloſe Companion, that 

| he had rather profeſs the vileſt things of 
- himſelf in open Company, than hear his 
Character privately from his own Month. 

So that we may readily from hence con- 

dude, That the chief Intereſt of Ambition, 
"Avarice, Corruption, and every fly inſi- 
nuating Vice, is to prevent this Interview 

and Familiarity of Diſcourſe which is con- 

ſequent upon cloſe Retirement and inward 

Receſs. Tis the grand Artifice of Villany and 
Leudneſs, as well as of Superſtition, Bigotry, 

and Credulity, to put us upon Terms of 
greater Diſtance and Formality with our 

ſelves, and evade our proving Method of 
SOLiLoguy. And for this reaſon, how 
ſpecious ſoever may be the Inſtruction and 
Doctrine of | Formaliſts, their vety Manner 
it ſelf is a ſufficient Bund, or Renwra, in 
the way of Honeſty, and good Senſe. | | 
I am ſenſible, that ſhou'd my Reader be 
-Peradventure 4 Lover, after the more pro- 
found and ſolemn way of Love, he wou'd 
be apt to conclude, that he was no Stranger 
to our propos'd Method of Practice; being 
conſcious to himſelf of having often made 
vigorous Excurſions into thoſe ſolitary Re- 
gions above mention'd; where Soliloquy is 
upheld with moſt Advantage. He may 
chance to remember how he has many times 
TINS: "II t addreſt 
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lated with himſelf in ſuch a manner as if 


be truly by bimſelf.- His Caſe is like the 


out of himſelf. Whatever he meditates a- 


N that is pürely for Himſelf. All is appro- 
priated, and all devoutly tender'd to the 


tal of this kind, that. he is not deſirous 


Grace and Favour he ſollicits. 


capable of this Entertainment. Inſtead of 
-Maid, chat he may be no longer a My 
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addreſt the Woods and Rocks in andible SeR. 2. 
articulate Sounds, and ſeemingly expoſtu - 


he had really form'd the requiſite Diſfine- 

tion, and had the Power to entertain him- | 
ſelf in due form. But it is very apparent, 

that notwithſtanding all were true which 
we have here ſuppos'd, it can no way reach 
the Caſe before us. For a paſſionate Lover, 
whatever Solitude he may affect, can never 


Authors who has begun his Courtſhip o 
the Publick, and is embatł d in an Intrigue 
which ſufficiently amuſes, and takes him 


lone, is interrupted ſtill by the imagin'd 
Preſence of the Miſtreſs he purſues. Not 


a Thought, not ap Expreſſion, not a Stgh, 


Object of his Paſſion. | In ſo much that 
there is nothing ever ſo trivial or acciden- 


ſhou'd' be witneſsd by the Party, whoſe 


Tis the ſame Reaſon which ie" the 
imaginary Saint, or Myſtick, from being 


looking narrowly into his own Nature and 
C 4 


: 
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Fort þ to bimſelf, he is taken up with the Con- 


templation of other myſterious Natures, 
1 he can never explain or comprehend. 
He has the Specders of his Zeal before his 
Eyes; and is as familiar with his Modes, 
Eſſences, | Perſonages, and Exhibitions of 
DEI Tv, as the Conjurer with his different 
Forms, Species, and Orders of Gzn11 or 
Da MON s. So that we make no doubt to 
aſſert that not ſo much as a recluſe Re- 
ligioniſt, a Votary, or Hermit, was ever 
truly by himſelf. And thus ſince neither 
Lover, Author, Myſtick, or Conjurer (who 
are the only Claimants) can truly or juſtly 
be -intitPd to a Share in this Self- enter · 
tainment; it remains that the only Perſon 
intitul'd, is the Aan of Senſe, the Sage, or 
Philoſopher. However, ſince of all other 
haracters we are generally the moſt . i in- 
clind to favour that of 4 Lover, it may 
not, we hope, be impertinent, on this oc- 


caſion,, to recite the der gk. an Amour. 
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A Vmruous young Reis + a Heroick 
Soul, capable of Love and Friendſhip, made 
War upon a. Tyrant, who. was in every 
reſpect his Reyerſe. Twas the Happineſs: 
of our prince to be as great a Conqueror by, 


his Clemency and Bounty, as by his Arms; 


ant n Vireus: Already he had won 
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Princes, who before had been ſubject to 
the Tyrant. Among thoſe that adher'd 
ſtill to the Enemy, there was a Prince, who 
having all the advantage of Perſon and 
Merit, had lately been made happy in the 
Poſſeſſion and mutual Love of the moſt beau- 
tiful Princeſs in the world. It happen'd 
that the Occaſions of the War calPd the 
new-marry*d Prince to a diſtance from his 
belov'd Princeſs. He left her ſecure, as he 
thought, in a ſtrong Caſtle, far within the 
Country. But in his abſence the place was 
taken by ſarprize, and the Princeſs'brought 
a Captive to the Quarters of our heroick 
PrinſdeQ. 

There was in the Camp a young Noble- . 
man, Favourite of the Prince; one who 
had been bred up with him from his Youth, 
and who was ſtill treated by him with per- 
fea Familiarity; Him he immediately ſent - 
for, and with ſtrict Injunctions committed 
the captive Princeſs to his charge; reſolving 
ſne ſhou'd be treated with that Reſpect 
which was due to her high Rank and Merit. 
: Twas the ſame young Lord, who had diſs 
cover'd. her diſguis'd among the Priſoners, 
and learnt: her Story; the particulars of 
which he now related to the Prince. He 
ent in NG on this occaſion z telling the 
Fringe 
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over to his Party ſeveral potentates and Sec. 2. 
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Part I. Prince how beautiful ſhe appear'l, even in 


1 n Lov x, and his irreſiſtible. 


the midſt of Sorrow; and tho dicguisd un- 


der the meaneſt Habit, yet how diſtinguiſh- 


able, by her Air and Manner, from every 
other Beauty of her Sex. But what ap- 
pear'd wonderful to him, was that the 
Prince all this while diſcover'd not the leaſt 
Intention of ſeeing her, or ſatisfying that 
Curioſity, which ſeem' d ſo natural on ſuch 


an occaſion. He r. him; but in vain. 


„Not ſee her, Sir! ſaid he, — ſhe 1 is ſo 
« handſom ! | 
For that very reaſon, replyd the 
« Prince, I wou'd the rather decline the 
Interview. For ſhou'd I, upon the bare 
<« report of her Beauty, be ſo charm'd as 
e to make the firſt Viſit at this urgent time 
“of Buſineſs; I may upon fight, with-bet- 
<< ter reaſon, be induc'd perhaps to viſit her, 
« when I am more at-leiſure : and ſo a- 

gain and again; till at laſt [ may have no 


_ < peiſure left for my Affairs.“ 


Wou'd you perſuade me then, Git 

„ the young Nobleman (ſmiling) that a 
e fair Face can have ſuch Power as to force 
&« the Will itſelf; and conſtrain a Man in 


any reſpect to act contrary to What he 


<« thinks becoming him? Are we to hearken 
ee to the Poets in what they tell as of that 


— « Flames ? 


* 
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« Flames? A real Flame, we ſee, burns SeQ, 2. 
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<« we our ſelves are pleas'd to allow it. 


c all alike. But that imaginary one of 
e Beauty. hurts only thoſe who. are con- 
e ſenting. It affects no otherwiſe, than as 
In 
© many Caſes we abſolutely command it: 
« as where Relation and Conſanguinity are 
© in the neareſt degree. Authority and 
©© Law, we ſee, can maſter it. But*twou'd 
© be vain as well as unjuſt, for any Law to 
< intermeddle or preſcribe, were not the 
“ Caſe n and our Wil intirely 
« free.” 

Ho comes it then, reply'd the Prince, 
c that if we are thus Maſters of our Choice, 
and free at firſt to love where we ap- 
<« prove, we cannot. afterwards as well 
«© ceaſe to love when we ſee cauſe ? This 
<« latter Liberty you will hardly defend. 
For I doubt not, but you have heard of 


% many, who tho they were us'd to 


« ſet the higheſt value upon Liberty be- 
« fore they loy'd, yet afterwards were ne- 
ce geſſitated to ſerve in the moſt abject man- 
« ner: finding themſelves conſtrain'd and 


. bound by. a ſtronger Chain than any 1 | 


« tron, or Adamant. if} 

e Such Wretches, reply d abe Youth, 1 

& have often heard complain; who, if you 

6 will believe 'em, are wretched indeed, 
Sands * — With- 
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Part I. “ without Means or power to help them- 


= ſelves. You may hear em in the ſame 
% manner complain grievouſly . of Life it 
« ſelf. - Bat tho there are Doors enow to 


4 go out of Life, they find it beſt to keep 


< ſtill where they are. They are the ſame 
« Pretenders, who thro this Plea of irre- 


4 ſiſtible Neceſſity make bold with what is 
_ © another's, and attempt unlawful Beds. 


But the Law makes bold with them in its 
“turn, as with other Invaders of Proper- 
ty. Neither is it your Cuſtom, Sir, to 
4 pardon ſuch Offences. So that Beauty it 
< ſelf, you muſt allow, is innocent and 


' 4 harmleſs, and can compel no one to do 


* any thing amiſs. The Debauch'd compel 
« themſelves, and unjuſtly charge their 


„ Guilt on Lovs. They who are honeſt, 


« and juſt, can admire and love whatever 
e js beautiful; without offering at any thing 
« beyond what is allow'd. How then is it 

<« poſſible, Sir, that one of your Virtue 
© ſhou'd be in pain on any ſuch account, or 
tc fear ſuch a Temptation? You fee, Sir, 
« [am ſound and whole, after having be- 


<« held the Princeſs, 1 have convers'd with 
her; I have admir'd her in the higheſt 


“ degree: Yet am my ſelf ſtill, and in my 
e Duty; and ſhall be ever in the fame man- 


* ner at your command.“ 
; Kis 
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&« Tis well, ( reply'd the Prince) a gp Seck. 2. 
your ſelf ſo. Be the ſame Man: and look 
well to your Charge, as it becomes you. 

« For it may ſo happen in the preſent poſ- 

te ture of the War, that this Fair Prize 

« may ſtand us in good ſtead.” 

With this the young Nobleman depar- 
ted to execute his Commiſſion : and im- 
mediately took ſuch care of the captive 
Princeſs and her Houſhold, that ſhe ſeem'd 
as perfectly obey'd, and "had every thing 
that belong d to her in as great Splendor 
now, as in her Principality, and in the 
height of Fortune. He found her in every 
reſpect deſerving, and ſaw in her a Generoſity 
of Soul which was beyond her other Charms. 
His Study to oblige her, and ſoften her Diſ- 
treſs, made her in return deſirous to expreſs 
a Gratitude; which he eaſily perceiv d. She 
ſnew'd on every occaſion a real Concern for 
his Intereſt; and when he happen'd to fall 
ill, ae took ſuch care of him her ſelf and 
by her Servants, that he ſeem'd to owe his 
Recovery to her Friendſhip. 

From theſe Beginnings, inſenſibly, and 
by natural degrees (as may eaſily be con- 
ceiv'd) the Youth fell deſperately i in Love. 
At firſt he offer d not to make the leaſt men- 
tion of his Paſſion to the Priticeſs, For he 
ſcarce dar'd tell it to bimſelf. But after- 
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Part I. wards he grew bolder. She receiv'd his 
 WY'VWnecaration with an unaffected Trouble and 
Concern, ſpoke to him as a Friend, to diſ- 
ſuade him as much as poſſible from ſuch an 
extravagant Attempt. ' But when he talk d 
to her of Force, ſhe ſent away immediately 
one of her faithful Domeſticks to the Prince, 
to implore his Protection. The Prince re- 
ceiv'd the Meſſage with the Appearance of 
more than ordinary Concern : ſent in- 
ſtantly for one of his firſt Miniſters; 5 and 
bid him go with that Domeſtick to the 
young Nobleman, and let him know, 
bat 22 Force was not to be offer d to ſuch 
© a Lady; Perſuaſion he might a, if he 

« thought fit.” T“ 
The Miniſter, - who was no Friend to the 
young Nobleman, faild not to aggravate 
the Meſſage, inveigh'd publickly againſt 
him on this occaſion, and to his Face re- 
proach'd him as a Traitor and Diſhonogrer 
of his Prince and Nation: with all that 
cou'd be ſaid againſt him, as guilty of the 
higheſt Sacrilege, Perfidiouſyeſs, and Breach 
of Truſt. So that in reality, the Youth- 
look'd upon his Caſe as deſperate, fell in- 
to the deepeſt Melancholy, and prepar'd 
himſelf for that Fate, which he Ty he 


well deſer vd. 
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wich him alone: and when he ſaw him in the 
utmoſt Confuſion, * I find, ſaid he, my 
4 Friend, I am now become dreadful to 
4 you indeed; fince you can neither ſee 
« me without Shame, nor imagine me to 
« be without Reſentment. But away with 
e all thoſe Thoughts from this time for- 
« wards. I know how much you. have 
e ſuffer'd on this occaſion.” 1 know the 
« Power of Loy By and am no otherwiſe 
« ſafe my ſelf, than by keeping out of the 
« way of Beauty. Twas I who was in 
40 fault; *twas I who match d you with 
& that uad Adverſary, and gave you 
« that impracticable Task and hard Ad- 
« venture, which no one yet was ever 
8 + ſtrong enough to accompliſh.” , -,  - 
In this, Sir, reply'd the. Youth, as.in 

et all elſe, you expreſs that Goodneſs which 
44 is ſo. natural to you. You have Com- 
4 paſſion, and can allow for human Frailty; 
but the reſt, of Mankind will never ceaſe 
« to upbraid me. Nor ſhall ] ever be for- 
given, were I able ever to forgiye my 
« ſelf. I am reproach d by my neareſt 
Friends. I muſt be odious to all Man- 


« puniſpment 1 can think due to me, is 


« „ aplſpmege fo for ever from Tm_ Preſence.” 
„ - TRE 


in this Condition the Printe ſent to ſpeak — 


* kind, whereyer Tam known... The lea 


19 
Wh 


WV «© ſaid the Prince, but truſt. me; if you re- 


execute what was appointed him. Can. 


Apyics. 10 
„ Think not of ſuch a thing for euer, 


« tire only for a, while, I ſhall ſo order it, 
< that you ſhall ſoon return again with the 
4e Applauſe, even of thoſe who are now 
0 your Enemys, when they find what a 
<« conſiderable. Service you ſhall have ren- 
60 der'd both to them and me. ip 

Such a Hint as this was ſuffcient to re- 
vive the Spirits of our deſpairing Youth. 
He was tranſported to think, that his 
Misfortunes cou'd be turnꝰd any way, to the 
Advantage of his Prince: he enter'd, with | 
Joy into the Scheme the Prince had laid for 
him, and was now eager to depart, and 


you then, ſaid the Prince, reſolve. to 
e quit the charming princeſs e a> 
I Sir! reply'd the Youth, Well am 1 

& now Ktisfy'd that I have in reality with- 
64 in me two Adiſtinti ſeparate Souls. This 
„ Leſſon of Philoſophy I haye learn'd from 
that villanous Sophiſter Lov s. . For 
64 tis impoſſible to believe, that having one 
and the ſame Soul, it ſhou'd. be at once 
both Good and Bad, paſſionate for Vir- 
tue and Vice, defiros ef Contrarys. 
„No. There muſt of neceſſity be Two: 
. and when the Good prevails, tis then that 
« we aft handſomly'; when. the I, then 
850 „ < baſely 


1e 


- baſtly and vihanotly. 
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free, Humour and 


by what Lean obſerve of the World; "Fancy 


AN FOOTY 


& Caſe. For of late che It Soul Se 


4 ly Maſter.” But now the Good prevails, 
4 by your affiſtance; and 1 am plainly anew 
* eee with quite ae e 
2 fan, an other Rea. wy. another , L by 


runs! it may appear bon far FJ 
by his own natural Strength may reach the 
chief principle of Philoſophy,and underſtand 
our Doctrine of Two Perſons in one individual 
Self. Not that our Courtier, we ſuppoſe, 
was Mie, of himſelf, to form this Diftint;on 
juſtly aud erding to Art. For con'd he 
have done ſo; fe word have been able to 
cure hiniſclf, without the affiſtance of his 
Prince. However he was wiſe enough to 
ſee in the Iſſue; that his Hleprndeney 
Freedom were 


and 
Gloſſes, and Reſolution a 
Noſe of War. For let Wirt be ever ſo 


Fancy, we fee, govern it. 
And theſe; as free as we ſuppoſe em, are 
often chang' d, we know not how, without 

asking our conſent, or giving us any äc- 
count. If Opinss be that which governs, 
aud makes the change; tis it ſelf as Tiable 
to be govern d, and vary'd in its turn. And 


and Opinion ſtand pretty much upon the ſame 
e 80 that if there be no certain 


D — | 


| 


FER TD, 


» * ab or Auditor feſtabliſbd within us, to 


account. of theſe Opinions and Fancys 
dne Form, an minutely. to animadvert 
upon upon their ſever | Grow ths, and Habits, we 


or a Year, it in the ſame Wil, as a Tree, du- 
ring a Summer, in the ſame Shape, without 
the Gardner's aſliſtance, and the vigorous 
application of the Shears and Pruning-knife. 

As cruel a Court as the Inquiſition appears 
there muſt, it Fems, be full as formidable 
a one, erected in our ſelves; if we wou'd 
pretend to that. VUniformity of Opinion 
which. i is neceſſary. to hold us to one Willy 
and. keep us in the ſame Mind, from one 
day to another. . Philoſophy, at this rate, 
win be thought perhaps little better than 
Perſecution. And ;a Supreme, Fudg in mat - 
ters of Inclination and Ap . muſt needs 
go exceedingly againſt t - Every 
pretty Fancy is diſturb'd by it: * Plea- 
ſure interrupted by it. The Courſe of good 
Humour will hardly allow it: And the 
Pleaſantry, of Wit almoſt abſolutely. rejects 
it. It appears beſides, like a kind of Pe- 
dantry, to be thus magiſterial with our 
ſelves; thus ſtrict over our Imaginations, 
and with all the airs of a real Pedagogue to 
be wlicitouſſy taken up in the four Care and 
Tutorage JP Wy OE" Fancys, un- 
ae lucky 
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lucky Appetites and Deſires; which are 82 2. 
2 r playing r rn n 
15 =” 
= We hope however, whit 1 our Metho 
of practice, and the help of the grand 
Arcam, which we have profeſy'd: to re- 
veal, this Regimen or Diſcipline of the Fun- 
W cy- may not in the end prove ſo ſevere or 
nortifying as is imagin d. We hope alſo 
that our Patient (for ſuch we naturally ſup- 
& poſe our Reeder) will | conſider duly with 
@ bimſelf, that what he endures in this Ope- 
ration. is for no inconſiderable End : fince 
tis to gain him 4 Mu, and infure him a 
certain Reſolution; by which he ſhall know 
where to find himſelf; be ſute of his own 
Meaning and Deſign; and as to all his 
Deſires, Opinions and Inclinations, be war- 
ranted one and ſame Perſon to day as 
1 yeſterday, and rrow as to dax. 
= This, perhaps, will be thought a Miracle 
by one who well conſiders the Nature of 
: Mankind, and the Growth, Variation, and 
Inflection of | Appetize and Fiume. For 
: APPETITE, which is elder Brother to 
ReaSoON, being the Lad of ſtronger 
roth, is ſure to draw all to bis own ſide. 
And Will is but at beſt, a Foot · Ball or Top : 
W between theſe Youngſters, who prove very 5 
vifptrunately' aba til the youngeſt, | 
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afterwards as he can deſire. 


= 


And here it is that our Sovereign Remedy 
and Gymnaſtick, Method of, SITO Gr 
takes its Riſe: ben by a certain powerful 

Figure of inward Rhetorick, the Mind 

apoſtrophizes. ith, own FAN 6.159, raiſes em 

in their proper Shapes and. Perſonages, and 
addteſſes em familiar\y,, Without the leaſt 

Ceremony or Reſpect. BI this means it 

will ſoon, happen that T wo; form'd F- 

will erec themſelves wia For the Ima- 

ginations os Fancys bei $ roundly trea- 
tech, are forc d to declare themſetves, and 
take Party. Theſe on the ſide of the elder 
Brother Arrzrirs, are Rrangely ſubtile 
aud inſiguatiag,! They: have always. che 
Faculty. tg ſptak by Nods. and, Winks. _By BY 

this means they ronceal half their meaning, 2 

add like modern Politicians paſs for dec Wi 

wife, aud adern themſelyes with the fine: BY 
Pretexts and moſt ſpeciovs Sloſſes mag)” Wi 
mabiez till being confronted with their Fel- B 
ws of a plainer Langußge and Expreſſion, Wi 

| ey 
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25 phiſters and Tupaſſ ors, who Have not the leaſt 


* ” k * C * 


d with the Party of Rzason and good 
Eo Accordingly we might now” proceed to 
WE exhibit diſtinciy, and in due method, the 
Form and Manner of this Probation, or Ex- 
Wo erciſe; as it regards al Men in general. Rut 


N the Caſe of Authors, in particular, being, 
gave apprehend, the moſt urgent; we ſhall 
1 ; apply our Rule in the place to theſẽ 
| Gentlemen, whom it. ſo highly imports to 
49 know themſel and uſidetſtand the na- 
1 tural Strength and Powers, as well as the 
r elecſſar of à human Mind. Fer wirkan 


this Underſtanding, the Hiforien's Jul 
meat wil be very defectite 3 the Pa/itician's: 
Views, very narrow; and chimerical; and 
the Pos Brain, however ſtocd with Fic® 
tion, wilt be but poorly furbiſh'd; as in the 


er 

1c aue we Mall make appear. He who deals 
be in Character, muſt of neceſſity know his 
By amm Or he will know nothing. And he 


whoway'd give the World a profitable En- 
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ty tertajument of this fort, ſhou'd be ſure to 
elt Profit, firſt, by bimfelf, For in this ſenſt; 
g- as well as Charity may be honeſtly 
el- ſaid vp begin at” home. 1 There is no way of 


eſtimating £onno:r, or apprizing the dif- 
2 D 3 ferent” 


7 they are forc d tg quit their myſterions Seck. 2. 
anger, and diſcover themfelyes mere S.. N 


18 Abviet to . 

part l. ferent Humoure, Fancys, Paſſions and 
benen of others, without firſt b 
Inventory of the ſame kind of Goods within 
our ſelves, and ſurveying our domeſtick 
Fund. A little of this Home- Practice will 
ſerve to make great Diſcoverys. ry 


Tien habits, & noris * fe ri. curts 
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THOBVBR has boow'h an Oberer of 
 Aftion and Grace in human Bodys, 
muſt of neceſſity have diĩſcover'd the great 
difference in this reſpect between ſuch Per- 
ſons as have been taught by Nature only, 
and ſuch as by Reflection, and the help of 
Art, have learnt to form "thoſe Motians 
which" on experience art found the eafieft 
and moſt natural. Of the former kind are 
either thoſe good Ruſticls, who have"been 
bred remote from the form'd Societys of 
Men; or thoſe plain Artizans, or People of 
lower Rank, who living in Citys and Places 
of yeſort, have been neceſſitated however 
to follow mean Im n and wanted 
N if! the 
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the Opportunity and Means'to form theft $68; 3 
ſelves after the better Models. There are 
ſome Perſons indeed ſo happily form'd by 
Nature her ſelf, that with the greateſt ſim- 
plicity or rudeneſs of Education, they Have 
ſtill ſomething of a natural Grace and Come- 
© lineſs in their Acion: And there are others 
of a better Education, who by a wrong 
Aim and injudicious affectation of Grade, 
are of all Peopſe the fartheſt remov d from 
it. Tis undeniable however that the Her- 
fection of Grace and Comelineſs in Action 
and Behaviour, can be found only among the 
People of a liberal Education. And even 
among the graceful of this kind, thoſe ſtill 
are found the gracefulleſt, who early in 
their Youth have learnt their Exerciſes, 
And form'd their «Motions under the beſt 
= Maſters.” | * 
| Now ſuch'as theſe Maſters and their Leſ- 
ſons ate to fn“ Gemlemum, ſuch are Philo- 
ſ Mert, andphiloſophy, to au Author, The 
Ciſe is the ume in the faſhionable, and: in 
the liert World. In the former of theſt* 
*tis remarbed, chat by the help of Compau yx 
and the forte of Example merely, a decent 55 
Carriage is necquirid; with ſuck apt Motions —« : 
and ſuch a Freedom of Limbs, as on ar. 
dinary octaſibns may enable the Party to 

demean himſelf like 4 Gentleman. But 

* 904 _ when 
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40 Aver 10. 
Part when upon further occaſion,. Trial is made 
in an extraordinary. way; when Exerciſes of 
the genteeler kind are to be perform d in 
publicky t will eaſily appear who of the Pre- 
tenders have known Rudiments and had Ma» 
ſters in private; and who on the other fide 
baye; contented: themſelves with bare Imi 
tation, and learnt only caſually and by vote. 
The Parallel is eaſily mad on the ſide of 
Wreters. . They have at leaſt as much need 
of learning the ſeveral Motions, Counter- 
paiſes\and Ballances of the Mind and Paſ+ BY 
ro ry => e RED | 
Body and Limbs, |. | 


[Ant ftp of. ii 


en. 

pres tbe. Sechartes —— . 
CunARTR. | 

Ar 651 
eee date. * e lee 
to his Miſtreſs, as ebe Cootior may a Com- 
pliment to the Adinifter, or the Miniſter to 
the Favourite above him, withaut going ſuch 
vaſt. Depths into Learning or Fhilaſophy · 
But for theſe privileg d Gentlemen, tho 
they {et Faſhions and preſcribe Rules in o- 
ther Caſes, they are no Controulers in the 
Commonwealth of Letters. Nor are they 
preſum'd to write to rs age for re- 
$2077  _ 


* * 
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x mote Poſterity, - Their Works are not. a 


© Writer, inany-confiderable kind. The Skill 
| and Grace of Writing, is founded; as our 


: r r c n 1 "Fas fee : 
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Abs or be ſtil'd Wricers by way of Ex- 
cellence in the kind. Shou d their Ambition 
i lead em into ſuch a Field, they won'd be 
cohlig'd to come otherwiſe equip d. They 
who enter the publick - Liſts, muſt come 
= duly traimd, and exercisd, like welt aps 
pointed Cavaliers, expert in Arme, and 


an AUTHOR * 


nature to iotitle em to bold the Rank of 


well inſtructed in the Uſe of their Wega 
pon, and Management of their Steed. For 
to be well accoutr'd, and well mounted; 
is not ſuſfcient. The Yorſe aluns can ne- 
ver make the Herſernan: nor Limbs 2b 
Wreſtler or the Dancer. No more can 2 
Genius alone make 4 Pore 3 ot good Parts 4 


wiſe Poet tells us, in Xzewledg: and gad 
Semſe: And not — in that Knowledg, 
which is to be learnt from common Authors, 
or the general Canverſution of th World; 
but. from thoſe Rules of Art, which Philo» 
ſophy alone exhibits low bas inc bus 
The Philoſophical Wrizings, to mbichour 
Port id tis: Are: of bey refers; were in 
themſelves a kind of: Perry, like the Amer, 
er Perſonsted Pieces of early times, before 
Philoſophy was. in vogue, and wWken as yes 
W lait anan was ſcatce . or 


40 Avvies 10 
DAE s leaſt; in mafiy Parts, not brought to d 


Perfection. "Phy were Pieces which; be- 
ſides their force of Stile, and hidden Num- 
bers, carry d a ſort of Adian and Inrita- 
tien, the ſame as the Epick and Drumatict 
Kinds. Tbey were either real Dialogues, or 


Recitals of ſuch perſonated Diſcourſes; where 


the Perſons themſctves had their Characters 
preſervd throughout; their Manners,” Hu- 
mours, and diſtinct Turns of Temper and 
VUnderſtanding maintain d, according to 
the moſt exact poetical Truth, Tas not 
enough that cheſs Pi pieces treated fundamen- 
tally of Morals, and in conſequence pointed 


out real Characters and Manners : They ex- 


hibited em Ave, and ſet the Countenances 
and Completions of Men plainly in view. 
And by this means they not only taught 
Us to know Others; but, What was principal 
and of higheſt virtue in hw they wagt 
us to know/Our ſelves; t. 

| The'/Philoſophical/ Hus of theſe” Poems: 
whoſe Name they carry*@both in their Bod dy 
and Front, and whoſe Genius and” Mai 
they were made to was in him- 
felf A per ſeff Thar after; yetin ſome reſpects, 
. fo-veiFd;/ and in a Cloud, chat to the unat- 
rentive Surveyor he ſeemꝰ d often to bs very 


different from what he tealfy was: urid this 


chieffy by resſon of '# certain exquiſite and 
Ko 


* 


N 


* A Abl 


to his Man- „ 
ba'd Railety which belongd o his Man- TL 3. 


= and, by virtue of which' he cou'd treat 
the higheſt Subjects, and thoſe of the com- 
mone Capacity. both together, and render 


**m explanatory of each other. So that in 


. this Genius of writing, there appear d both 
the heroick and the fimple, the tragi ick and 
the comick Vein. However, it Was ſo or- 


der'd, that notwithſtanding the oddneſs ot | 


myſteriouſneſs of the principal Character, 
the Under-parts or ſecond Chixratters. ſhew'd 


Life. We might. here, as in a Looking- 
Glaſs, diſcover our ſelves, and ſee our in- 
gateſt Features nicely delineated and ſuted 
to our own Apprehenſion and Cognizance. 
No one who was ever ſo little. a while an 
Inſpector, but muſt come acquainted with 
his own Heart. And what was of ſingular 
note in theſe magical Glaſſes q it wou'd hap- 


pen, that by . and long Inſpection, 


the Partys accuſtom d to the Practice,” aud 
acquire 4 peculiar? ſpeculative. Habit; ſo as 


In this, there were Two Faces Which iwould 
naturally preſeat themſelves vo our Vie 
ont of ther, like the commanding Gedius, 
the Leader a8d Chief abbve mentiomd i the 
ebe like ror rude undiſciplia'd and head- 

| * ſtrong | 


* 


Human Nature more diſtinzeih, and to the 


virtually to cirty about with em a ſort of 
Pockets Mirrons; always ready, and in uſes 
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Fart I. ſtrong Creature, whom we our ſelves in 
our natural Capacity moſt exactly reſembłd. 
Whatever we, were em ploy'd in, whatever 
we ſet about; if once we. had acquir'd the 
habit of this Air irrour; we ſhou'd, by virtue 
of the double Reflection, diſtinguiſh our. 
lves into two different Partys. And iu 
this Dramatick Method, the Work of Self- 
Inſpecti on wou d. proceed, with admirable 
Succeſs. 
. Tis no wonder that the primitive Pots 
were eſteem'd ſuch Sages in their Times, 
ſince it appears, they were ſuch well Prac- 
tis'd Dialo ogiits, and accuſtom'd to this: ar 
ptoving. Merhod, before evet Philoſophy bad 
adopted it. Their Mimes or characterizd 
Diſcourſes were as much relifh'd, as their 
moſt regular Poems, and were the Occaſion 
perhaps that ſo many of theſe latter were 
form'd in ſuch Perfection. For Poetry it 
ſelf was defin'd an Imitation chiefly o Men 
and Manners : and was that in an exalted 
and noble degree; which in a low ond we 
call Mimiciry. Tis in this that the great 
Ainmgrapber, the Father and Prince of Ports, 
excels ſo highly ;his Chara ders being wrought 
to a Likents beyond all that apy ſucceeding 
Maſters were ever able to deſcribe. Nor are 
his Works, which are ſo full of ARon,. any 
other than an artful Serles or:Chaia of Dia. 
Q Dis Huhn SOT 161 legnes, 
e | 
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5 Marte, which turn upon one _reinarkable Can 2 
TR taſtrephe or Event. - He deſcribes -NO Qualitys 
or Virtues; cenſures no Manners; makes no 
Encomiums, nor gives Characters himſelf; 
but brings his Actors ſtill in view. *Tis 
they that ſhow themſelves. *Tis they that 

k in ſuch a manner as diſtinguiſhes em 

in all things from all others, and makes em 
ever like themſelyes. Their different Com- 
poſitions and Allays ſo juſtly made, and 
equally carry'd on thro every particle of the 

Aion, give more Inſtruction than all the 
Comments or Gloſſes in the world. The 
Poet, inſtead of giving himſelf thoſe dicta- 
ting and 1 daf Airs of Wiſdom, makes 
hardly any Figure at all, and is ſcarce diſ- 
 coverable in his Poem. This is being truly 1 
a Maſter. He paints ſo as to need no In- 
ſcription over his Figures, to tell us what 
they are, or what he means by em. A few 
Words let fall, on any flight ocafton, from 
any of the partys he introduces, is ſufficient to 
denote their Manners, and diftin& Character. 
From a Finger or a Toe he can repreſent to 
our Thoughts the Frame and Fafhion of a 
whole Body. He wants no other help of 
Art, to perſonate his Heroes, and make FI 
living. All that hy couw'd do after him» 
Was to. eret a 
aud Cate 


Ca obe 
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Fart I. ſame manner, upon one principal Action or 

LY. Event, with that regard to Place and Time || inf 
which was ſutable to a real Spectacle. Even det 
Comedy it ſelf was ad judg*d to this great ſid 
Maſter, as being deriv'd from thoſe Parodys th: 
or Mock-Humours, of which he had given ſer 
the Specimen in a conceal'd fort of Raillery Pr 

intermix'd with the Sublime — A dan- ot 
gerous Stroke of Art! and which requir'd ſh 
a maſterly Hand, like that of the Philoſo- az 


of the ſame School, writ altogether in that 
manner of Dialogue above deſcrib'd. From 
hence too we may comprehend perhaps, why 
thestudy of Dialogue was heretofore thought 
ſo advantageous to Writers, and why this 
manner of Writing was judg'd ſo difficult, 
which at firſt ſight, it muſt be own'd, ap- 
pears the eaſieſt of aur. 
I have formerly wonder'd indeed why a 
"Manner, which was fo. familiarly us'd in 
Treaties npon moſt Subjects, with fo much 
RP . Succeſs | 


phical Hero, whoſe Character was repre- tl 
ſented in the Dialogue-Writings at: men- h. 
tion d. d 
From hence poſſibly we may form a No- 
tion of that Reſemblance, which on ſo ma- 
ny. Occaſions was heretofore remark'd be- r 
tween the Prince of Poets, and the Divine ] 
Philoſopher, who was ſaid to rival him, 
and who together with his Contemporarys 
| 
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Succeſs among the Antients, ſhou'd be ſo 
inſipid and of little eſteem with us Mo- 
derns. But 1 afterwards perceiv d, that be- 
ſides the difficulty of the Manmer it ſelf, and 
that Mirrour-Faculty, which we have ob- 
{erv'd it to carry in reſpect of our ſelves, it 
proves alſo of neceſlity a kind of Mirrour 


or Looking-Glaſs to the Age. If ſo; it | 


ſhou'd of right (you'l ſay) be the more 
agreeable and entertaining. True: if 
the real View of our ſelves be not per- 
haps diſpleaſing to us. But why more 
diſpleaſing to Us than to the Aatients ? 

Becauſe perhaps they cou'd with juſt Rea 
ſon bear to ſee their natural Countenances 
repreſented. And why not We the ſame? 
For are we not as handſom, at leaſt i» our 
own Eyes? Perhaps not: as we ſhall ſoc 
when we haveconſider'd a little further what 
the force is of this Mrrour-Writing, and how, 


it differs from that more complaiſant modiſh | 


way, in which an Author, inſtead of preſen- 
ting us with other natural Characters, ſets 
off his own with utmoſt Art, and purchaſes 
bis Reader's Fayour by all imaginable Con- 
deſcenſions. 

An Author who writes in his own Perſon, 
has the adyantage of being who of what he 
pleaſes. He is no certain Man; nor has any 
certain Character: but ſutes kimſerf to the 
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Part 1. Fancy of his Reader, whom as the' Faſhion 
WY now is, he conſtantly careſſes and cajoles- 
All turns upon their two Perſons. And as 
in an Amour, or Commerce of Love-Let- 
ters; ſo here the Author has the Privilege 
of ratking eternally of Himſelf, drefling and 
ſprucing ap himſelf, whilſt he is making di- 
ligent court, and working upon the Humour 
of the Party to whom he addreſſes. This is 
the Coquetry of a modern Author; ; whoſe 
Epiſtles Dedicatory, Prefaces, and Addreſſes 
to the Reader, are ſo many affected Graces, 
deſignd to draw the Attention from the 
Subject, towards Himſelf; and make it be 
generally obſerv'd, not ſo much what be ſays, 
as whas he. 4, and what Figure he already 
zes or hopes to make In the faſhionable 
Wo rid. Theſe are the Airs which a neigh- 
| bouring Nation give themſelves, more par- 
ticularly in what they call their Memoirs. 
Their very Eſſays on Politicks, their Philo- 
Jophical and Critical Works, their Com- 
ments upon antient and modern Authors, 
all their Treatiſes are Memoirs. The whole 
Writing of this Age is become indeed a 
ſort of AMemoire-Writing.. Tho in the real 
Memoirs of the Antients, when they” writ 
at any time of themſelves, there was nei- 
ther the I nor Tuo in the whole Work. 


80 that all this pretty Amour and Inter- 
y | courſe 
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Reader was thus intirely taken away. Much 
more is this the Caſe in DIALO Gur.” For 
here the Author is annihilated 3 and the Rea- 
der being no way apply'd to, ſtands for No- 
body. The ſelt-intereſting Partys both va- 
niſh at once. The Scene preſents it ſelf, as 
by chance, and un- deſign d. You are not 
only left to judg coolly, and with indiffe- 
rence, of the Senſe deliver'd; but of the 
Character, Genius, Elocution, and Manner 
of the Perſons who deliver it. Theſe too are 
mere Strangers, in whoſe favour you are 
no way engag d. Nor is it enough that the 


Perſons introduc'd ſpeak pertinent and good 


Senſe at every turn. It muſt be ſeen from 
what bottom they ſpeak; from what Stock or 
Fund they draw; and what Kind or Species 
of Underſtanding they -poſſeſs. For the 


Underſtanding here muſt have its Mark, 


its characteriſtick Note, by which it may 
be diſtioguiſh'd. It muſt be ſuch and ſuch 
an Underſtanding ;, as when we ſay, ſuch on 
| fech a Face: ſince Nature has characteriz d 
Tempers and Minds as peculiarly as Faces. 
And for an Artiſt who draws naturally, it 
is not enough to ſhew us merely Faces which 
may be call'd Men's. mb Face muſt be a 
certain Mas: F 
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Part I. Now as a Painter who draws Battels or 
other Actions of C Chriſtians, Turks, Indians, or 
any diftin& and peculiar People, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity draw the ſeveral Figures of his Piece 
in their proper and real Proportions, Geſ- 
tures, Habits, Arms, or at leaſt with as fair 
Reſemblance as poſſible ; fo in the ſame man- 
ner that Writer, whoever he be, among us 
Moderns, who ſhall venture to bring his Fel- 
low-Moderns into Dialogue, muſt introduce 
'em in their proper Manners, Genius, Be- 
haviour and Humour. And this is the Mir - 
rour Or Looking-Glaſs above deſcrib'd. 

For inſtance, a Dialogue, we will ſuppoſe, 
is fram'd, after the manner of our antient 
Authors. In it, a poor Philoſopher, of a 
mean Figure, accofts one of the powerfulleſt, 
wittieſt, handſomeſt, and richeſt Noblemen 
of the time, as he is walking leiſurely to- 
wards the Temple. © You are going 
« then, ſays he (calling him by his plain 

Name) to pay your Devotions vonder at 

« the Temple? I am ſo. © But with 

« an Air methinks, as if ſome Thought 

« perplex d you. What i is there in ſuch 

« A Caſe that ſhowd perplex one? The 

<«<- Thought perhaps of your Petitions, and 

the Conſideration what Vows you had 

« beſt offer to the Deity. - Is that ſo diffi- 

< 5 Can any one be ſo fooliſn as to 

7 * « ask 


- 
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« ask what is not for his Go? Not, if Sect. 3. 
« he knows what his Good is. Who can 
« miſtake it, that has common Senſe, 
4 and knows the difference between Pro- 
4 f perity and Adverſity? Tis Proſpe- 

te rity therefore you wou'd pray for. 
«© Undoubtedly. For inſtance, that 
« Abſolute Sovereign, who commands all 
60 things by virtue of his immenſe Trea- 
& ſures, and governs by his ſole Will and 
« Pleaſure, him Jon think proſperous, and 
His State happy.” 

Whilſt Iam copying this (for tis but a 
borrow'd Sketch from one of thoſe Originals 
before-mention'd) I ſee a thouſand Ridicules 
ariſing from the Manner, the Circumſtances 
and Action it ſelf, compar'd with modern 
Breeding and Civility. Let us therefore 
mend the Matter, if poſſible, and introduce 
the ame Philoſopher, addreſſing himſelf in a 
more obſequious manner, to his Grace, his Ex- 
cellence or his Honour; without failing in the 
leaſt tittle of the Ceremonial. Or let us put 
the Caſe more favourably ſtill for our Man of 
Letters, Let us ſuppoſe him to be incognito, 
without the leaſt appearance of a Charac- 
ter, which in our Age is ſo little recommen- 
ding. Let his Garb and Action be of the 
more modiſh ſort, in order to introduce 
him better, and gain him Audience. And 

| | E 2 with be, 
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part I. with theſe Advantages and Precautions, ima- 
V ine ſtill in what manner he muſt accoſt this 
Paageant of State, if at any time he finds 
him at leiſure, walking in the Fields alone, 
he and without his Equipage. Conſider how 
| many Bows, and ſimpering Faces ! how ma- 
ny Preludes, Excuſes, Compliments! 
Now put Compliments, put Ceremony into 4 

Dialogue, and ſee what the Effect will be! 
This is the plain Dilemma againſt that 
antient manner of Writing, which we can 
pAther well imitate, nor tranſlate z what- 
ever Pleaſure or Profit we may find i in rea- 
ding thoſe Originals. For what ſhall we do 
| in ſuch a caſe? What if the Fancy takes 
us, and we reſolve to try the Experiment 
in modern Subjects? See the Conſequence ! 
| — If we avoid Ceremony, we are unna- 
| tural: if we uſe it, and appear as we na- 
q a turally are, as we ſalute, and meet, and 
N treat one another; we hate the Sight. — 
What's this but bating our own Faces? ls it 
| the Painter Fault? Shou'd he paint falſly, 
or affectedly; mix Modern with Antient, 
join Shapes prepoſterouſly, and betray his 
f Arte If not; what Medium is there? 
| What remains for him, but to throw away 
the Pencil? — No more deſigning after the 
Life: no more Mirrour-Mriting, or perſonal 
Repreſentation, of any kind whatever. 


Thus 


we at I © ied dn cont Mbit a 
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Thus Dialogue is at an end. The An- Sect. 2 
tients cou'd ſee their own Faces; but we PE 


can't, And why this? Why, but be- 
cauſe we have leſs Beauty? For fo our 
Looking-Glaſs can inform us. — Ugly In- 
ſtrument! And for this reaſon to be hated. 
ur Commerce and manner of Conver- 
ſation, which we think the politeſt in the 
World, is ſuch, it ſeems, as we our ſelves 
can't bear to ſee repreſented to the Life. 
; Tis the ſame here, as in our real Portrai- 
tures, particularly thoſe, at full Length, 
where the poor Pencil-man is put to a 
thouſand ſhifts, whilſt he ſtrives to dreſs 
us in affected Habits, ſuch as we never 
wore ; becauſe ſhou'd he paint us in thoſe. 
ye really wear, they wou'd make the Piece 
to be ſo much more ridiculous, as it was 
more natural, and reſembling. 

Thus much for Antiquity, and thoſe Rules 
of Art, thoſe Philoſophical Sea-Cards by 


which the adventuring Genius's of the 


times were won't to ſteer their Courſes, 
and govern their impetuous Muſe. Theſe 
were the CuarTz of our Maſter-Poer, 
and theſe the Pieces of Art, the Mirrours, 
the Exemplars ever to be N before our 
Eyes. | | | 


V, Exemplaria Greca, 
We ol urna verſate manu, verſate diurua. 
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And thus Poetry and the Writer's Art, 
as in many reſpects it reſembles the Sta- 


tuarys and the Painters, ſo in this more 


particularly, that it has its original Draugbts 
and Models for Study and Practice: not for 
Oſtentation, to be ſhown abroad, or copy d 
for Publick View. Theſe are the antient 


Buſts; the Trunks of Statues; the Pieces 


of Anatomy; the maſterly rough Drawings 
which are kept within; as the ſecret Lear- 
ning, the Myſtery, and Fundamental Know- 
ledg of the Art. There is this eſſential dif- 
ference however between the Artiſts of each 


kind ; that they who deſign merely after 


Bodys, and form the Graces of this ſort, 
can never, with all their Accuracy, or Cor- 
rectneſs of Deſign, be able to reform them- 
ſelves, or grow a jot more ſhapely in their 
Perſons. But for thoſe Artiſts who copy 
from another Life, who ſtady the Graces 
and Perfections of Minds, and are real 
Maſters of thoſe Rules which conſtitute this 


latter Science, tis impoſſible they ſhou'd 


fail of being themſelves improy'd, and a- 
mended in their better Part. 


1 mult confeſs there is hardly any where | 


to be found a more infipid Race of Mortals, 
than thoſe whom we Moderns are contented 
to call Poets, for Having. attain'd the chi- 

ming 


* 
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ming Faculty of a Language, with an in⸗ 
judicious random uſe of Wit and Fancy. 


But for the Man, who truly and in a juſt 
ſenſe deſerves the Name of Poet, and who 


as a real Maſtgr or Architect in the kind, 


can deſcribe both Men and Manners, and 


give to an Action its juſt Body and Pro- 


portions; he will be found, if I miſtake not, 
a very different Creature. Such a Poet is 
indeed a ſecond Maker : a juſt PROME- 
 THEUS, under Joy s, Like that Sovereign 
Artiſt or univerſal Plaſtick Nature, he forms 
a Whole, coherent and proportion'd in it 
ſelf, with due Subjection and Subordinacy 
of conſtituent Parts. He notes the Boun- 


darys of the Paſſions, and knows their exact 


Tones and Meaſures ;, by which he juſtly re- 
preſents them, marks the Sublime of Sen- 
timents and Actions, and diſtinguiſhes he 


Beautiful from the Deform'd, the Am alle 


from the Odiow, The Moral Artiſt, who 
Can thus imitate the Creator, and is thus 
knowing in the inward Form and Structure 


of his Fellow-Creatures, will hardly, I pre- 


ſume, be found unknowing in Himſelf, or at 


a loſs in thoſe Numbers which make the 


Harmony of a Mind. For Knavery is mere 
Diſſonanct and Dy/proportion. And tho Vil- 
lains may have ſtrong Tones and natural Ca- 
pacitys of Action; "tis impoſſible that true 
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part I. Judgment and Ingenuity ſhou'd reſide, where 
WWVY Harmony and Honeſty have no being. 
But having enter*d thus ſeriouſly into the 
Concerns of Authors, and ſhewn their chief 
Foundation and Strength, their preparatory 
Diſcipline, and qualifying Method of Self- 
Examination; *tis fit, &er we diſcloſe this 
Myſtery any further, we ſhou'd conſider of 
the Advantages or Diſadvantages our Au. 
thors may poſlibly meet with, from abroad: 
and how far their Genius may be depreſs'd . 
or rais'd by any external Cauſes, ariſing from 
the Humour or Judgment of the World. 
Whatever it be that influences in this 
reſpect, muſt proceed either from the 
GRANDEES and Men in Power, the C Rü- 
Ticks and Men of Art, or the PxOPLE 
themſelves, the common Audience, and mere 
Vulgar. We ſhall begin therefore with the 
Grandees, and pretended Maſters of the 
World: taking the Liberty, in favour of 
Authors, to beſtow ſome Advice alſo on 
theſe high Perſons ; if poſlibly they are diſ- 
pos d to receive it in ſuch a familiar way 
as this. 
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S uſual as it is with Mankind to 
A act abſolutely by Will and Plea- 
ſure, without regard to Counſel, 
or the rigid Method of Rule and Precept; 
it muſt be acknowledg'd nevertheleſs, that 
the good and laudable Cuſtom of asking Ad- 
vice, is ſtill upheld, and kept in faſhion, as 
a matter of fair Repute, and honourable 
Appearance: Inſomuch that even Monarchs, 
and abſolute Princes themſelves, diſdain not, | 
we ſee, to make profeſſion of the Practice. 1 
Tis, I preſume, on this account, that 
the Royal Perſons are pleas'd, on publick 
Occaſions, to make uſe of the noted Stile 
of Wx and Us. Not that they are ſup- 5 
pos'd to have any Converſe with Themſelves, 
as being endow'd with the Privilege of be- 
coming Plural, and enlarging their Capacity, 
| e Jy 
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Fart II. in the manner above deſcrib'd, Single and 
abſolute Perſons in Government, P'm ſen- 
ſible, can hardly be conſider'd as any other 
than ſmgle and abſolute in Morals. They 
yl have no Inmate-Controuler tocavil with *em, 
or diſpute their Pleaſure. Nor have they,from 
any Practice abroad, been able at any time 
to learn the way of being free and familiar 
with themſelves, at home. IN CLI NATION 
and WII I have as little Check in one place 
as another. The World, which ſerves as a 
Tutor to Perſons of an inferior rank, is 
ſubmiſſive to ſuch as theſe; who from their 
earlieſt days are us'd to ſee even their In- 
ſtructors bend before em, and hear every 
thing applauded which they themſelves per- 
form. 

For fear therefore, leſt their Humour 
merely, or the Caprice of ſome Favourite 
ſhou'd be preſum'd to influence em, when 
they come to years of princely Diſcretion, 
and are advanc'd to the Helm of Govern- 
ment; it has been eſteem'd a neceſſary De- 
cency to fummon certain Adviſers by Pre- 
feſſion, to aſſiſt as Attendants to the ſingle 
Perſpn, and be join'd with him in his writ- 
ten Edits, Proclamations, Letters-Patents, 
and other Inſtruments of Regal Power. 

For this uſe Privy-Counſellors have been e- 
rected; who being Perſons of conſiderable 
Figure 
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Figure and wiſe Aſpect, cannot be ſuppos?'d Sect. t. l 
to ſtand as Statues or mere Cyphers in the WV [| 
Government, and leave the Royal Acts er- 
roneouſly and falſly deſcrib'd to us, in the 
Plural Number; when at the bottom a ſin- 
gle Vill or Fancy was the ſole Spring and 
Motive. | 
Foreign Princes indeed have moſt of em 
that unhappy Prerogative of acting unad- 
viſedly and wilfully in their national Affairs: 
But *tis known to be far otherwiſe with the 
legal and juſt Princes of our Iſland. They 
are ſurrounded with the beſt of Counſellors, 
the Laws. They adminiſter Civil Affairs | 
by Legal Officers, who have the Direction 
of their Publick Will and Conſcience; and 
they annually receive Advice and Aid, in 
the moſt effectual manner, from their good 
People. To this wiſe Genius of our Con- 
ſtitution we may be juſtly ſaid to owe our 
wiſeſt and beft Princes; whoſe High Birth 
or Royal Education cou'd not alone be ſup- 
pos'd to have given 'em that happy Turn: 
ſince by experience we find, that thoſe very 
Princes, from whoſe wiſe Conduct the World 
abroad, as well as We at home, have reap'd 
the greateſt Advantages, were ſuch as had | 
the moſt controverted Titles; and ſach as 
in their youth had ſtood in the remoter 
_ | Proſpects 
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1 | 
| part II. Proſpects of regal Power, and liv'd the 
| WY WV neareſt to a private Life. 

| 


Other Princes we have had, who tho 
difficult perhaps in receiving Counſel, have 
been eminent in the Practice of applying it 
to others. They have liſted themſelves 
Adviſers in form, and by publiſhing their 
admonitory Works, have brought them- 
ſelves into the number of thoſe, whom in 
this Treatiſe we have preſum'd to criticize. 
But our Criticiſm being withal an Apology 
for Authors, and a Defence of the [iterate 
Tribe; it cannot be thought amiſs in us, 
to join the Royal with the Plebeian Penmen, 
in this common Cauſe. 

*Twou'd be a hard Caſe indeed, ſhou d the 
Princes of our Nation refuſe to counte- 
nance the induſtrious Race of Authors; ſince 
their Royal Anceſtors, and Predeceſlors, 
aw, have had ſuch Honour deriv'd to*em from 
this Profeſſion. *Tis to this they owe that 

8 bright Jewel of their Crown, purchas'd by 
* a warlike Prince; who having aſſum'd the 
| Author, and eſſay'd his Strength in the 

polemick Writings of the School-Divines, 
1 thought it an Honour on this account to 
retain the Title of D TIXDII OF THE 
FAI TR. ; 

Another Prince, of a more pacifick Nature 
and fluent TR, ſubmitting Arms and 

, martial 
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martial Diſcipline to the Comn; and confi- Sect. 1. 
ding in his princely Science and profound © 
Learning, made his Stile and Speech to be the 
Nerve and Sinew of his Government. He 1 
gave us his Works full of wiſe Exhorta- 
tion and Advice to his Royal Son, as well | 
as of Inſtruction to his good People; who 
cou'd not but admire their Author-Sove- 
reign, thus ſtudious and contemplative in 
their behalf. *Twas then, one might have 
ſeen our Nation growing young and docile, 
with that Simplicity of Heart, which qua- 
lify'd em to profit like a Scholar-People 
under their Royal Preceptor. For with a- | 
bundant Eloquence he graciouſly gave Leſ- 
ſons to his Parliament, tutor'd his Mini- 
ſters, and edify'd the greateſt Church-men 
and Divines themſelyes ; by whoſe Suffrage 
he obtain'd the higheſt Appellations that 
cou'd be merited by the acuteſt Wit, and _. ut 
trueſt Underſtanding. From hence the Bri- + = 
tiſʒ Nations were taught to own in common | 
aSoLomon for their joint-Sovereign, the 
Founder of their late compleated Union, 
Nor can it be doubted that the pious Trea- 
tiſe of Self-Diſcourſe aſcrib'd to the ſuccce- 
ding Monarch, contributed in a great mea- 
ſure to his glorious and never-fading Titles 
of SAIN x, and Marr. 5 
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However it be, I wou'd not willingly 
take upon me to recommend this Aurhor- 
Character to our future Princes. Whatever 


Crowns or Laurels their renown'd Prede- 
ceſſors may have gather'd in this Field of 


Honour; I ſhou'd think that, for the fu- 
ture, the ſpeculative Province might more 
properly be committed to private Heads. 
*Twou'd be a ſufficient Encouragement to 
the Learned World, and a ſure Earneft of 
the Increaſe and flouriſhing of Letters in 
our Nation, if its Sovereigns wou'd be 
contented to be the Patrons of Wit, and 
vouchſafe to look graciouſly on the ingenious 
Pupils of Art. Or were it the Cuſtom of 
their Prime-Miniſters, to have any ſuch re- 
gard; it wou'd of it ſelf be ſufficient to 
change the Face of Affairs. A ſmall degree 
of Favour wov' inſure the Fortunes of a 
diſtreſs'd and ruinous Tribe, whoſe forlorn 
Condition has help'd to draw Diſgrace'upon 
Arts and Sciences, and kept *em far off from 
that Politeneſs and' Beauty, in which they 
word ſoon appear, if the aſpiring Genius 
of our Nation'were forwarded by the leaſt 
Care or Culture, 

There ſhou'd not, one wouꝰ'd think, be 
any need of Courtſhip or Perſuaſion to en- 
gage our Grandees in the Patronage of Arts 


and Letters. For in our Nation, upon the 


foot 
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foot Things ſtand, and as they are likely to Sect. 1 
continue; tis not difficult to foreſee that 
Improvements will be made in every Art 
and Science. The Mus xs will have their 
Turn; and with or without their Mx c- 
NAas's will grow in Credit and Eſteem z as 
they arrive to greater Perfection, and excel 

in every kind. There will ariſe ſuch Spirits 

as wou'd have credited their Court-Patrons, 

had they found any ſo wiſe as to have ſought 

'em out betimes, and contributed to their 
riſing Greatneſs. 

'Tis ſearce a quarter of an Age ſince ſuch 

a happy Ballance of Power was ſettled be- 

tween our Prince and People, as has firmly 

ſecur'd our hitherto precarious Libertys, 

and remov'd from us the Fear of Civil 

Commotions, Wars and Violence, either on 

account of Religion and Worſhip, the Pro- 
perty of the Subject, or the contending 
Titles of the Crown. But as the greateſt. 
Advantages of this World are not to be 
bought at eaſy Prices; we are ſtill at this 
moment expending both our Blood and 
Treaſure, to ſecure to our ſelves this ineſ> 
timable Parchaſe of our Free Government | 
and National Conſtitution, And as happy as 1 
we are in this Eſtabliſhment at home; we 
are ſtill held in a perpetual Alarm by the 
Aspect o Affairs abroad, and by the Ter- 
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part II. ror of that Power, which e'er Mankind had 

wel recover'd the Miſery of thoſe barba- 
rous Ages conſequent to the Roman Yoke, 
has again threaten'd the World with a U- 
niverſal Monarchy, and a new Abyſs of Ig- 
norance and Superſtition. 

The BRITIs n Mus zs, in this Dinn of 

Arms, may well lie abject and obſcure; 
_ eſpecially being as yet in their mere Infant- 
State. They have hitherto ſcarce arriv'd 
to any thing of Shapelineſs or Perſon, 
They liſp as in their Cradles: and their ſtam- 
mering Tongues, which nothing but their 
Youth and Rawneſs can excuſe, have hi- 
therto ſpoken in wretched Pun and Quibble. 
Our Dramatick SHAKESPREAR, Our FLET- 
CHER, JouNsON,. and our Epick M I- 
Ton preſerve this Stile. And even a latter 
Race, ſcarce free of this Infirmity, and 
aiming at a falſe Sublime, with crouded 
Simile, and mix d Metap bor (the Hobby · 
Horſe, and Rattle of _ Muss) enter- 
tain our raw Fancy, and unpraQtis'd_ Ear; 
which has not as yet had leiſure to form it 
ſelf, and become truly muſical. 

But thoſe reverend Bards, tude : 28 they 
were, according to their Time and Age, 
have provided us however with the richeſt 
Oar. To their eternal Honovr they have 


withal been the firſt of EukopBARNs, Who 
a ſince 


— 


- 
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fince the Gori Model of Poetry, at- Sect. 15 
tempted to throw off the horrid Diſcord VV 
of jingling Rhyme. They have aſſerted an- 
tient Poetick Liberty, and have happily bro- 
ken the Ice for thoſe who are to follow 
dem; and who treading in their Footſteps, 
may at leiſure poliſh our Language, lead 
our Ear to finer Pleaſure, and find out the 
true Rhythms, and harmonious Numbers, 
which alone can ſatisfy a juſt Jjodgrent, and 
Muſe· li le Apprehenſion. 6 
*Tis evident, our natural Genius mines 
above that neighbouring Nation, of whom, 
however, it muſt be confeſsd, that with, 
truer Pains and Induſtry, they have ſought... 
Politeneſi, and ſtudy'd to give the Mus xs. 
their due Body and Proportion, as well 
as the natural Ornaments of Correctneſs, 
Chaſtity and Grace of Stile. From the 
plain Model of the Antients they bare 
rais'd a noble Satyriſt. In the Epick Kind 
their Attempts have been leſs ſucceſsful · 
E In the Dramatick they have been ſo happy 
as to raiſe their Stage to as great Perfec- 
. % the Genius of their Nation will 
; But the high Spirit of 75 ragedy 
= # can in Lubſiſt where the Spirit of Liberty is 
wanting. The Genius of this Poetry con- 
5 ſiſts in the lively Repreſentation of the 
Diſorders and Miſery of the Great ; to the 
F end 
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Part IL end that thoſe of .« lower Condition may be 
taught the better to content themſelves with 
Privacy, enjoy their ſafer State, and prize the 
Equality and Juſtice of their Guardian Laws. 
If this be found agreeable to the juſt Trapick 
Model, which the Antients have deliver'd 
to us; *twill eafily be conceiv*d how little 
proportion'd it is to the Capacity or Taſte 
of thoſe, who in a long Series of Degrees, 
from the loweſt Peaſant to the high Slave 
of Royal Blood, are taught to idolize the 
next in Power above 'em, and think no- 

thing fo adorable as that unlimited Great - 
nefs, and Tyrannick Power, which is raisd 

at their own Expence, and exercis 'd over 

themſelves. 

*Tis eaſy to apprehend the Advantages of 
our Bx1Tain in this particular; and what 
effect its eſtabliſh'd Liberty will produce 
in every thing that relates to Art; when 
Peace retarns ta us on theſe happy Terms. 

Twas the Fate of Ro n to have ſcarce an 
intermediate Age, or ſingle Period of Time» 

hetween the Riſe of Arts and Fall of Li- 

berty. No ſooner had that Nation begun 

to loſe the Roughneſs and Barbarity of 

their Manners, and learn of Gxzecs to 

form their Heroes, their Orators and Poers 
on a right Model, than by their unjuſt at- 
tempt upon the LEST, of the World, they 

Jak 
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ly loſt their own. With their Liberty Sect. 1. 
hos not only their Force of Eloquence, WW 
but even their Stile and Language it ſelf. 
The Poets who afterwards aroſe amongſt 
them, were mere unnatural and forc'd 
Plants. Their Two moſt accompliſh'd, who 
came laſt, and clay'd the Scene, were ſuch 
as had ſeen the Days of Liberty, and felt 
the {ad Effects of its Departure. Nor had 
theſe been brought in play, but by the 
Friendſhip of the fam'd M xc s nas, who 
turn'd a Prince naturally cruel and barbarous 
to the Love and Courtſhip of the Mus zs. 
Theſe Tutorefſes form'd in him 4 new Na- 
ture. They taught him how to charm 
Mankind. They were more to him than 
his Arms or military Virtue; and, more 
than Fortune her ſelf, aſſiſted him in his 
Greatneſs, and made his uſurp'd Dominion 
ſo enchanting to the World, that it cou'd 
ſee without regret its Chains of Bondage 
firmly riveted. The corrupting Sweets of 

ſuch a poiſonous Government were not 
long-liv'd. © The Bitter ſoon fucceeded. 
And, in the iſſue, the World was forc'd to 
bear with Patience thoſe natural and genuine 
Tyrants, who ſucceeded to this ſpecious Ma- 
cine of Arbitrary and Univerſal Power. 
And now that I am fall'n unawares into 
ach n Reflections on the Periods of 
: + © Þ So- 
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Part II. Government, and the flouriſhihg and decay 

of Liberty and Letters ; I can't be conten- 
ted to conſider merely of the Enchantment 
which wrought ſo powerfully upon Mankind, 
when firſt this Univerſal Monarchy was eſta- 
bliſh'd. I muſt wonder ſtill more, when 1 
conſider how after the extindtion of this Cx- 
SAREAN and CLaupian Family, and a ſhort 
interval of Princes rais'd and deſtroy'd with 

much Diſorder and publick Ruin, the Ro- 
Mans ſhou'd regain their periſhing Domi- 
nion, and retrieve their ſinking State, by 
an after-Race of wiſe and able Princes ſuc- 
ceſſively adopted, and taken from a private 
State to rule the Empire of the World. 5 
They were Men who not only poſleſs'd the 2 
military Virtues, and ſupported that ſort 4 
of Diſcipline in the higheſt degree; but as 
they ſought the Intereſt of the World, they We 
did what. was: in their Power to reſtore 
Liberty, and raiſe again the periſhing Arts, 
and decay'd. Virtue of Mankind. But the 
Seaſon was'now paſt! The fatal Form of 
Government was become too natural: And 
the World, which had beat under it and was 
become flaviſh. and dependent, had neither 
Power nor Will to help it ſelf. The only 
Deliverance it cou'd expect, was from the 

mercileſs hands of the Barbarians, and a to- 
tal Diſſolution, of Lbat. enormous Aan 
ES 1 an 
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cou'd not preſerve from being deſtructive 
to human Nature. For even Barbarity and 


Gothiciſm were already enter'd into Arts, 


eier the Savages had made any Impreſſion on 
the Empire. All that a fortuitous and al- 
moſt miraculous Succeſſion of good Princes 
cou'd avail, towards the Support of Arts 
and Sciences, was no more than to preſerve 
during their own time thoſe periſhing Re- 
mains, Which for a while with difficulty, 
ſubſiſted after the Decline of Liberty. Not 
a Statue, not a Medal, not a tolerable 
Piece of Architecture cou'd ſhew it ſelf af- 
terwards. Philoſophy, Wit and Learning, 
in which ſome of thoſe good Princes had 
themſelves been ſo renown'd, fell with 
them, and Ignorance and Darkneſs over- 
ſpread the World, and fitted it for the 
Chaos and Ruin which enſu'd. 

Wee are now in an Age when LI SER T 
is once again in its Aſcendant. And we 
are our ſelves the happy Nation, who not 
only enjoy it at home, but by our Greatneſs 
and Power give Life and Vigour to it a- 
broad; and are the Head and Chief of the 
EUROPEAN League, founded on this com- 
mon Cauſe. Nor is it to be fear'd that 
we ſhou'd loſe this noble Ardour, or faint 


under the glorious Toil ; tho, like antient 
F 3 GREECE, | 
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and Deſpotick Power, which the beſt Hands Sect. 1. 
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part Il. GA AR CE, we ſhou'd for ſucceſſive Ages be 
YV contending with a foreign Power, and en- 
deavouring to reduce the Exorbitancy of 4 
Grand Monarch. Tis with us at preſent, 
as with that glorious People in thoſe early 
Days, when they wanted only repoſe from 
Arms to apply themſelves to the Improve- 
ment of Arts and Studys. We need no 
ambitious Monarch to be allur'd by hope 
of Fame or ſecret views of Power, to give 
Penſions abroad, as well as at home, and 
purchaſe Flattery from every Profeſſion and 
Science. We have a better Fund within 
our ſelves, and ſhall without ſuch Aſſiſtance 
be able to excel, by our own Virtue. and 
Emalation. 

Well it wou'd be indeed, and much to 
the Honour of our Nobles and Princes, wou'd | 
they freely help in this Affair; and by a 
judicious Application of their Bounty, fa- 
cilitate this happy Birth, of which 1 have 
ventur'd to ſpeak in a prophetick Stile. 
*Twor'd be of no ſmall advantage to em 
during their Life; and wou'd mote than all 
their other Labours procure em an immor- 
tal Memory. For they muſt remember that 
their Fame is in the hands of Penmen: and 
that the greateſt Actions loſe their Force, 
and periſh in the cuſtody of unable and mean 
Writers. p 
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Let a Nation remain ever fo rude or bar- Sect. 1: 
barous, it muſt have its Poets, Rhapſoders, SW 
Hiſt oriographers, Antiquarys of ſome kind or 
other, whoſe buſineſs it will be. to recount 
its remarkable Tranſactions, and record the 
Atchievements of its Civil and Military 
Heroes. And tho the Military Kind may 
happen to be the furtheſt remov'd from any 
acquaintance with Letters, or the Mus Bs; 
they are yet, in reality, the moſt intereſted 
in the Cauſe and Party of theſe Remembram- 
cers. The greateſt ſhare of Fame and Ad- 
miration falls naturally on the arm'd Wor- 
thys. The Great i» Council are ſecond in 
the Mos xs Favour. But if worthy Poetick 
Genizs's are not found, nor able Penmen 
rais'd, to rehearſe the Lives, and celebrate 
the high Actions of great Men, they muſt 
be traduc'd by ſuch Recorders as Chance pre- 
ſents. We have few modern Heroes, who 
like RR NOF HON or CERSAA can write 
their own Comment arys. And the raw Me- 
moire-Writings and unform'd Pieces of mo- 
dern Stateſmen, full of their intereſted and 
private Views, will in another Age be of 
little ſervice to ſupport their Memory or 
Name; ſince already the World begins to 
ſicken with the Kind. Tis the learn'd, the 
able, and diſintereſted Hiſtorian, who takes 
place at laſt. And when the ſignal Poe, 

F 4 | or 
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Part II. or Herald of Fame is once heard, the inferior 
.. Trumpets ſink in Silence and Oblivion. 

But ſuppoſing it were poſlible for the 
Here, or Stateſman, to be abſolutely un- 
concern'd for his Memory, or what came 
after him; yet for the preſent merely, and 
during his own time, it muſt be of Impor- 
tance to him to ſtand fair with the Men of 
Letters and Ingenuity, and to have the Cha- 
racter and Repute of being favourable to 
their Art. Be the illuſtrious Perſon ever 
ſo high or awful in his Station; he muſt 
have Deſcriptions made of him, in Verſe, 
and Proſe, under feign'd, or real Appella- 
tions. If he be omitted in ſound Ode, or 
lofty Epick; he muſt be ſung at leaſt in 
Doggrel and plain Ballad. The People will 
needs have his Effigies, tho they ſee his 
Perſon ever ſo rarely: And if he refuſes to 
fit to the good Painter, there are others 
who, to oblige the Publick, will take the 
Deſign in hand. We ſhall take up with 
what preſents ; and rather than be without 
the illuſtrious Phyſiognomy of our great 
Man, ſhall be. contented to ſee him por- 
traitur'd by the Artiſt who ſerves to illuſ- 
trate Prodigys in Fairs, and adorn heroick 
Sign- poſts. The ill Paint of this kind can- 

not, it's true, diſgrace his Excellence 
whoſe Privilege it is, in common with the 
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Royal Iſſue, to be rais'd to this degree of Set. 1. 


Honour, and to invite the Paſſenger or Tra- SV V 


veller by his ſignal Repreſentative. *Tis 
ſuppos'd I in this Caſe, that there are better 
Pictures current of the Hero; and that ſuch 
as theſe, are no true or favourable Repre- 
ſentations. But in another ſort of Lim- 
ning there is great danger leſt the Hand 
ſhou'd diſgrace the Subject. Vile Encomiums, 
and wretched Panegyricks are the worſt of 
Satyrs : And when ſordid and low Genius's 
make their Court ſucceſsfully in one way, 
the Generous and Able are apteſt to revenge 
it in another. 


All things conſider'd, as to the Intereſt of 


our Potentates and GRAN D EES, they ap- 
pear to have only this Choice left em; 


either wholly, if poſſible, to ſuppreſs Let- 
ters; or give a helping hand towards their 
Support. Wherever the Author-Practice 
and Liberty of the Pen has in the leaſt pre- 


-vaiPd, the Governors of the State muſt be 


either conſiderable Gainers, or Sufferers, by 
its means. So that *twou'd become them 
either, by a right Twrkiſh Policy, to ſtrike 


, 


directly at the Profeſſion, and overthrow the 


very Art and Myſtery it ſelf, or with Ala- 


crity to ſupport and incourage it, in the 
right manner, by a generous and impartial 
regard to Merit. To act narrowly, or by 


halves; 


* 
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Part II. halves; or with Indifference, and Coolneſs ; 


or fantaſtically and by Humour merely; will 


ſcarce be found to turn to their account. 
They muſt do Juſtice ; that Juſtice may be 
done them, Twill be in vain for our 
Al BXAND ERS to give order that none 
but a Lys1eevus ſhou'd make their Statue, 
nor any beſides an AyzLL es ſhou'd draw 


their Picture. Inſolent Intruders will do 


themſelves the Honour to practiſe on the 
Features of theſe Heroes. And a vile 
Cuzkilvs, after all, ſhall with their own 
Conſent perhaps, ſupply the room of a de- 
ſerving and noble Artiſt. 

In a Government where the People are 
Sharers in Power, but no Diſtributers or 
Diſpenſers of Rewards, they expect it of 
their Princes and great Men, that they ſhou'd 
ſupply the generous Part; and beſtow Ho- 
nour and Advantages on thoſe from whom 
the Nation it ſelf may receive Honour and 
Advantage. *Tis expected that they who 
are high and eminent in the State, ſhou'd 
not only provide for its neceſſary Safety 


and Subſiſtence, but omit nothing that may 


contribute to its Dignity and Honour. The 
Arts and Sciences muſt not be left Patrox-leſs. 
The Publick it ſelf will join with the good 
Wits, in the reſentment of ſuch a Neglect. 
?Tis no ſmall advantage, even in an Abſolute 
Govern- 
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Government, for a Miniſtry to have Me on Sect. 1. 
their ſide, and gain the Men of Merit in 
tis kind to be their Friends. And in 
thoſe Srates where ambitions Leaders often 
y # contend for the Supreme Authority, tis no 
ſmall advantage to their ill Cauſe, when 
they can obtain a Name and Intereſt with 
the Men of Letters, The good Emperor 
FE Txajan, tho himſelf no mighty Scholar, 
had his due as well as an Ausus rus; and 
was as highly celebrated for his Munificence, 
and juſt Encouragement of every Art and 
Virtue. AndCzsar, who cou'd write {0 
well himſelf, and maintain'd his Cauſe by 
Wit as well as Arms, knew what it was to 
have even a CatuiLtus his Enemy; and 
tho laſh'd ſo often in bis Lampoons, conti- 
nu'd to forgive and court him. The Traitor 
knew the Importance of this Mildneſs. May 
none who have the ſame Deſigns, underſtand 
ſo well the Advantages of ſuch a Conduct! 

I wou'd have requir'd but this one Defe& in 
CESAR“ Generoſity, to have been ſecure of 
his never riſing to Greatneſs, or enſlaving his 
native Country. Let him but have ſhewn a 
Ruggedneſs and Auſterity towards free Ge- 
nius's,or a Neglect or Contempt towards Men 
of Wit; let him have truſted to his Arms, 
and declar'd againſt Arts and Letters; and 
| he wou'd have prov'd a ſecond M ar1vus, or 
| 4 
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Part II. a CArIII NE of meaner Fame, and Cha- 


racter. 

"Tis, I know, the Imagination of ſome 
who are calPd Great Men, that in regard of 
their high Stations they may be eſteem'd to 


pay a ſufficient Tribute to Letters, and diſ- 


charge themſelves as to their own part in 
particular, if they chuſe indifferently any 
Subject for their Bounty, and are pleas'd to 


_ confer their Favour either on ſome one Pre- 


tender to Art, or promiſcuouſly to ſuch of 
the Tribe of Writers, whoſe chief Ability 
has lain in making their Court well, and ob- 
taining to be introduc'd to their Acquain- 
tance. This they think, is ſufficient to in- 
ſtal them Patrons of Wit and Maſters of the 
literate Order. But this Method will of any 
other the leaſt ſerve their Intereſt or Deſign. 
The ill placing of Rewards is a double In- 
jury to Merit; and in every Cauſe or Inte- 
reſt, paſſes for worſe than mere Indifference 
or Neutrality, There can be no Excuſe 
for making an ill Choice. Merit in every 
kind is eaſily diſcover'd when ſought. The 
Publick it ſelf fails not to give ſufficient 
Indication; and points out thoſe Genius: 
wbo want only Countenance and Eacou- 
ragement to become conſiderable. An in- 
genious Man never ſtatves unknown: and 


Great Alen muſt wink hard, or 'twou'd be 


impoſſible 


— 
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Opportunitys of ſhewing their Generoſity, 
and acquiring the univerſal Eſteem; Ac- 
knowledgments, and good Wiſhes of the 
ingenious and learned part of Mankind. 


—_—— 


SECT. I. 


HAT Judgment therefore we are to 
form, concerning the Influence of 
our Grandees in matters of Art, and Let- 
ters, will eaſily be gather'd from the Re« 
flections already made. It may appear from 
the very Freedom we have taken in cen- 
ſuring theſe Men of Power, what little rea- 


ſon Authors have to plead em as their 


Excuſe for any Failure in the Improvement 
of their Art and Talent. For in a free 
Country, ſuch as ours, there is not any 
Order or Rank of Men, more free than 
that of Writers: who if they have real 
Ability and Merit, can fully right them- 
ſelves when injur'd; and are ready fur- 
niſh'd with Means, ſufficient to make 


themſelves conſider'd by the Men in higheſt, 
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Nor ſhou'd 1 ſuſpect the Genius of our 


GY V Writers, or charge em with Meanneſs and 


Inſufficiency on the account of this low-ſpi- 


ritedneſs which they diſcover ; were it not 


for another ſort of Fear, by which they more 
plainly betray themſelves, and ſeem con- 
ſcious of their own Defect. The Cxr1- 
TICKs, It ſeems, are formidable to 'em. 
The Cxrricks are the dreadful Spefers, 
the Giants, the Enchanters, who traverſe 
and diſturb *em in their Works. Theſe are 


the Perſecutors, for whoſe ſake they are 


ready to hide their heads; begging Refcue 
and Protection of all good People; and fly- 
ing in particular to the Great, by whoſe 
Favour they hope to be defended from this 
mercileſs examining Race. For what can 
„ be more cruel than to be forc'd to ſubmit 
“ to the rigorous Laws of Wit, and write 
under ſuch ſevere Judges as are deaf to all 


* Courtſhip, and can be wrought upon by 


no Inſinuation or Flattery to paſs by 
« Faults, and pardon any Tranſgreſſion of 
n 
To judg indeed of the Circumſtances of 
a modern Author, by the Pattern of his 
Prefaces, Dedications, and Introductiont, one 
wou'd think that when a Piece of his was 
in hand, there was ſome Conjuration for- 
AY againſt him, on Diabolical Powers 
p drawing 


wy 
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head, and with many furious Defiances and 
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drawing together to blaſt his Work, and Seck. 2. 
croſs his generous Deſign. He therefore 


rouzes his Indignation, hardens his Fore- 


Avant Sa rANs! enters on his Buſineſs: not 


with the leaſt regard to what may juſtly 


be objected to him in a way of CRITI- 
cis u; but with an abſolute contempt of 
the Manner and Art it ſelf. 

Odi profanum vulgus & arceo, was in its 
time, no doubt, a generous Defiance. The 
Avant! was netoful and proper in its 
place; eſpecially where Religion and Virtue 
were the Poet's Theme. But with our Mo- 
derns the Caſe is generally the very Reverſe. 
And accordingly the Defiance or Avant 
ſhou*d run much after this manner: * As 
« for you vulgar Souls, mere Naturals, 
< who know no Arr, were never admitted 
« into the Temple of Wiſdom, nor ever 
« viſited the Sanctuarys of Wit or Lear- 


ning, gather your ſelves together from 


« all Parts, and hearken to the Song or 
« Tale I am about to utter. But for you 
« Men of Science an! Underſtanding, who 
« have Ears and Ja'gment, and can weigh 
« Senſe, ſcan Syllables, and meaſure Sounds: 
« You who by a certain Art diſtinguiſh 
* falſe Thought from true, Correfineſs from 
2 © Rudeneſs, and Bombaſt and Chxos from 
Order 
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Part II.“ Order and the Sublime; Away hence! or 
WY « ſtand aloof! whilſt I practiſe upon the 
« Eaſineſs of ' thoſe mean Capacitys and 
« Apprehenſions, who make the moſt nu- 
« merous Audience, and are the only com- 
tt petent Judges of my Labours,” | 
Tis ſtrange to ſee how differently the 
Vanity of Mankind runs, in different Times 
and Seaſons. *Tis at preſent the Boaſt of 
almoſt every Enterprizer in the Mus rs 
Art, “ That by his Genius alone, and a na- 
ce tural Rapidity of Stile and Thought, he 
4e js able to carry all before him; that he 
< plays with his Buſineſs, does things in 
<« paſſing, at a venture, and in the quickeſt _ 
© period of Time.” Ia the Days of Ar- 
ricx Elegance; as Works were then 
truly of another Form and Turn; ſo 
Workmen were of another Humour, and 
had their Vanity of a quite contrary kind. 
They became rather affected in endeavouring 
to diſcover the Pains they had taken to be 
correct. They were glad to inſinuate how 
laboriouſly and with what coſt of Time 
they had brought the ſmalleſt Work of 
theirs (as perhaps a ſingle Ode or Satyr, an 
Oration or Panegyrick) - to its perfection. 
When they had ſo: poliſh'd their Piece, and 
render'd it ſo natural and eaſy, that it 
A only a lucky Flight, a hit of Thought, 
' Bt <2 «OF 
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or flowing Vein of Humour; they wre Sect. 2. 
then chiefly concern'd leſt it ſhoud in 
reality paſs for ſuch, and their Artifice-re- 
main undiſcover d. They were willing it 
ſhou'd be known how ſeriqus their Play 
was; and how elaborate their Freedam and 
Facility: that they might ſay as the. agree- 
able and polite Poet, glancing on himſelf, 
3 l 


And, 
Ot ſehi qui vis 
. idewn ; ſuget omultums, nn. 
laboret 
Auſus idem tant um 1 223 
pollet. 


Such Accuracy of Workmanſhip requires 
a Cxiricx's Eye: Tis loſt upon a vulgar 
Judgment. Nothing grieves 4 real Artiſt 
more than that Indifference of the Publick, 
which | faffers Work to paſs uncriticix d. 
Nothing, on the other fide, rejoices him 
more than 'the nice View and Inſpe&ion of 
the accurate Examiuer and Fudg of Work. 
'Tis the mean Genius, the flovenly Perfor- 
mer, who knowing nothing of true Work 
We ee by the beſt _ 
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Part II. Gloſs and dazling Shew, to turn the Eye 
rom a direct and ſteddy Survey of his 
What is there that an expert Muſician 
more earneſtly deſires, than to perform his 
Part in the preſence of thoſe who are know - 
ing in his Art? *Tis to the Ear alone, that 
he applys himſelf, the critical, the nice Ear. 
Let his Hearers be of what Character they 
pleaſe: Be they naturally auſtere, moroſe, 
or rigid; no matter, ſo they are but Cyi- 
ticks, able to cenſure, remark, and ſound 
every Accord and Symphony. What is 
there mortifys the good Painter more, than 
when amidſt his admiring Spectators there 
is not one preſent, who has been ugd to 
compare the Hands of different Maſters, 
or has an Eye to diſtinguiſh the Advantages 
or Defects of every Stile? Thro all the 
iaferiour Orders of Mechanicks, the Rule is 
found to hold the. ſame. In every Science, 
every Art, the real Maſters or Proficients, 
rejoice in-nothing more, than in-the thorow 
Search and. Examination of their Perfor- 
mances, by all the Rules of Art and niceſt 
Criticiſm. Why therefore (in the Muss 
Name!) is it not the ſame with our Preten- 
ders to the Writing Art, our Poets, and 
Proſe- Authors in every kind? Why in this 
Profeſſion are we found ſuch Critick-Haters, 
8 and 
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and indulg'd in this unlearned Averſion; Sect. 2. 
unleſs it be taken for granted, that, as Wit * 
and Learning ſtand at preſent in our Na- 
tion, we are ſtill upon the foot of Empi- 
ricks and Mountebanks ? 

From theſe Conſiderations, I take upon 
me” abſolutely to condemn the faſhionable 
and prevailing Cuſtom of inveighing againſt 
CRiricks, as the common Enemys, the 
Peſts, and Boutefeus of the Commonwealth 
of Wit and Letters. I aſſert, on the con- 
trary, that they are the Props and Pillars 
is of this Building; and · that without their 
Encouragement and Propagation, we ſhall 
remain ſtill as Gorhiex Architects as 
ever. 5 21 1 


IN the weaker and more imperfect So- 
cietys of Mankind, ſuch as thoſe composd 
of federate Tribes, or mixt Colonys, ſcarce 
ſettled in their new Seats, it might paſs 
for ſufficient good Fortune, if the People 
prov'd but ſo far Maſters of Language as 
to be able to underſtand one another, in 
order to confer about their Wants, and pro- 
vide for their common Neceſſitys. Their 
expos'd and indigent State cou'd not be 
preſum'd to afford em either that full Lei- 
ſure, or eaſy Diſpoſition which was requi- 
ſite to raiſe em to any Curioſity of Specu- 

OR G lation. 
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Part II. lation. They who were neither ſafe from 


Violence, nor ſecure of Plenty, were un- 
likely to engage in unneceſſary Arts. Nor 
cou d it be expected they ſhou'd turn their 
Attention towards the Numbers of their 
Language, and the harmonions Sounds which 
they accidentally emitted. But when, in 
proceſs of time, the Affairs of the Society 
were ſettPd on an eaſy and ſecure Founda- 
tion; when Debates and Diſcourſes on theſe 
Subjects of common Intereſt, and publick 
Good, were grown familiar; and the Speeches 
of prime Men, and Leaders, were conſi- 
der'd, and compar'd together; there wou'd 
naturally be obſery*d not only a more agree- 
able meaſure of Sound, but a happier, and 
more eaſy Rangement of Thoughts, in one 
Speaker, than in another. 

It may eaſily be perceiv d from hence, that 
the Goddeſs PERRSsUAs ION muſt have been 
in a manner the Mother of Poetry, Rhetorick, 
Muſick, and the other kindred Arts. For 


tis apparent that where chief Men, and 


Leaders had the ſtrongeſt Intereſt to perſuade z 
they us'd the higheſt Endeavours to pleaſe, 
So that in ſuch a State or - Polity. as has 
been deſcrib'd, not only the beſt Order of 
Thought, and Turn of Fancy, but the moſt 
ſoft and inviting Numbers muſt have been 
_ d, to charm che Publick Ear, and 
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to incline tbe Heart, by the Agreeableneſs of 8 
Expreſſion. * 
Almoſt all the antient Maſters of this ſort 
were ſaid to have been Mus iciaxs. And 
| Tradition, which ſoon grew fabulous, cou d 
not better repreſent the firſt Founders or 
Eft abliſhers of theſe larger Societys, than as 
real Song ert, who by the power of their 
Voice and Lyre, cou'd charm the wildeſt 
Beaſts, and draw the rude Foreſts and Rocks 
into the Form of faireſt Citys. Nor can it 
be doubted, that the ſame Arti#s, who ſo 
induſtriouſly apply'd themſelves to ſtudy the 
Numbers of Speech, muſt have made pro- 
portionable Improvements in the Study « of 
mere Sounds and natural Harmony; which, 
of it ſelf, muſt have conſiderably contributed 
towards the ſoftning the rude Manners, and 
harſh Temper of their new People. ; 
If therefore it ſo happen'd in theſe free 
Communitys, made by Conſent and volun- 
tary Aſſociation, that after a while, the 
Power of One, or of a Few, grew prevalent 
over the reſt; if Foxc E took place, and 
the Affairs of the Society were adminiſter'd 
without their Concurrence, by the influence 
of Awe and Terrour; it follow'd, that theſe 
pathetick Sciences and Arts of Speech were 
little cultivated, ſince they were of little 
uſe. But where PENSION was the 
7 e chief 
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part Il. chief means of guiding the Society; z where 
the People were to be convinc'd before they 
acted; there Elocution became conſiderable; 
there Orators and Bards were heard; and 
the chief Genius's and Sages of the Nation 
betook themſelves to the Study of thoſe Arts 
by which the People were render'd more 
treatable in a way of Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding, and more ſubje& to be led by Men 
of Science and Erudition. The more theſe 
Artiſts courted the Publick, the more they 
inſtructed it. In ſuch Conſtitutions as theſe, 
*twas the Intereſt of the Wiſe and Able, 
that the Community ſhou'd be Judges of 
Ability and Wiſdom. The high Eſteem of 
Ingenuity was what advanc'd the Ingenious 
to the greateſt Honours. . And they who 
- roſe by Science, and Politeneſs in the higher 
Arts, cou'd not but promote that Taſte and 
Reliſh to which they ow'd their Diſtinction 
and Preeminence. ,_ 
. Hence it is that thoſe Don have been 
deliver'd to us in ſuch Perfection, by Fre: 
Nations; ſuch as from the Nature of their 
* Governinent” as from a proper Soil, pro- 
duc d the generous Plants; whilſt the migh- 
tieſt Bodys, and vaſteſt Empires, govern'd 
by Force, and a Deſpotick Power, cou'd, aftet 
Ages of Peace and Leiſure, produce nothing 
but what was deform'd and barbarous of 
the kind, When 


* 
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When the perſuaſive Arts were grown Seck. 2. 

thus into Repute, and the Power of moving VV 
7 the Affections become the Study and Emu- 
q lation of the forward Wirs and aſpiring 
Genius's of the Times; it wou'd neceſſa- 
ts rily happen that many Genius's of equal 
de Size and Strength, tho leſs covetous of 
1. publick Applauſe, of Power, or of Influence 
-n Over Mankind, wou'd content themſelves 
8 with the Contemplation merely of theſe en- 
ey chanting Arts. Theſe they wou'd the bet- 
re, der injoy, the more they refin'd their Taſte, 
© and cultivated their Ear. For to all Muſick 
-F there muſt bean Ear proportionable. There 
muſt be an Art of Hearing found, e'er the 
performing Arts can have their due Effect, 
or any thing exquiſite in the kind be felt 
or comprehended. The juſt Performers 
therefore in each Art, cou'd not but natu- 
rally be the moſt deſirous of improving and 
refining the publick Ear; which they cou'd 
no way ſo well effect as by the help of thoſe 


3 latter Geninss, who were in a manner their 
ill Interpreters to the People; and who by their 
4 Example -taught the Publick to diſcover 


0 what was juſt and excellent in each Perfor- 
5 mance. N 0 | 
Hence was the Origin of CRITIckSs; 
who, as Artsand Sciences advanc'd, cou'd 
ng not but come withal into Repute; and 

a2 G 4 being 


El 
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Part II. being heard with Satisfaction in their turn, 
were at length tempted to become Authors, 
and appear in Publick. Theſe. were ho- 

nour'd with the Name of Sophiſts : A Cha- 
racter which in early times was highly re- 
ſpeted- Nor did the graveſt Philoſophers, 
who, were Cenſors of Manners, and Ca- 
T1Ccx 8 of a higher degree, diſdain to exert 
their Criticiſm in the inferiour Arts; eſpe- 
cially in thoſe relating to Speech, and the 
power of Argument and Perſuaſion, J 

When ſuch 4 Race as this was once riſen; 
*twas no longer poſſible to impoſe on Man» 
kind, by what was ſpecious and pretending; 
| The Pablick wou'd be paid in no falſe Wit, 
| - or ginpgling Eloquence. Where the Learned 
BH Cmricks were ſo well receiv'd, and Phi- 
loſaphers themſelves diſdain'd not to be of 
the Number; there cou'd not fail to ariſe 
Criticls of an inferiour Order, who wou'd 
| ſubdivide the ſeyeral Provinces of this Em+ 
| pire. Etymologiſts, Philolagiſts, Grammariann, 
4 Rhetericians, and others of conſiderable note, 

and eminent in their degree, wou'd every 
where appear, and vindicate the Truth and 
Juſtice of their Art, by revealing the hid- 
den Beautys which lay in the Works of juſt 
Performers; and by expoſing the weak Sides, 
falſe Ornaments, and affected Graces of 
mere Pretenaers. Nothing that we call Sa- 


Phiſtry 
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Ar Bomba le; Sect. 2. 
phitry in gument, or in Stile; _=— 


nothing of the effeminate Kind, or of the 
falſe Tender, the pointed Wirticiſmy the diſ- 
joiated Thought, the cronded Simile, or 
the mix*'d Metaphor, cou'd paſs even on the 
common Ear: whilſt the Nortaxys, the 
Exposiroks, and PRoMPTERS above 
mention'd, were every where at hand, and 
ready to explode the unnatural Maier. 
Tis eaſy to imagine, that amidſt the ſe- 
veral Stiles and Manners of Diſcourſe or 
Writing, the eaſieſt attain'd, and earlieſt 
practis'd, was the Miraculous, the Pompons, 
or what we generally call the SUBL1Ms. 
Aſtoniſhment \ is of all other Paſſions the ea 
ſieſt rais'd in raw and unexperienc'd Man- 
kind. Children in their earlieſt Infancy are 
entertain'd in this manner : And the known 
way of pleaſing ſuch as theſe, is to make 
'em wonder, and lead the way for em in 
this Paſſion, by a feign'd Surprize at the 


miraculous Objects we ſet before em. The 


beſt Mufick of Barbarians is hideous and 
aſtoniſhing Sounds: And the fine Sights of 
Indians are enormous Figures, various odd 
and glaring Colours, and whatever of that 


ſort is amazingly beheld, with a kind of 


Horrour and Conſternation. 
In Poetry, and iſtudy*d Proſe, the aſto- 
miſhing Part, or what. commonly paſſes for 
Sublime, 
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Part II. Sublime, is form'd by the variety of Figures, 
the multiplicity of Metaphors, and by quit- 
ting as much as poſſible the natural and eaſy 
way of Expreſſion, for that which is moſt 
unlike to Humanity, or ordinary Uſe, This 
the Prince of Criticks aſſures us to have 
been the Manner of the earlieſt Poets, be- 
fore the Age of Hou ERA]; or till ſuch time 
as this Father-Poet came into Repute, who 

| depog'd that ſpurious Race, and gave riſe 

to a legitimate and genuin Kind. He re- 
| tain'd only what was decent of the figura- 
: tive Or metaphorick Stile, introduc'd the natu- 

ral and ſimple, and turn'd his thoughts to- 
wards the real Beauty of Compoſition, the 

Vuity of Deſign, the Truth of Characters, 

| and the juſt Imitation of Nature in each 

Particular. 

| | The Manner of this Father- Poet was s af- 

| terward:. variouſly imitated, and divided 

8 into ſeveral Shares; eſpecially when it came 

| to be. copy'd in Dramatick TRAGEDY 

| came firſt ; and took what was moſt Solemn 

ll. and Sublime. In this part the Poets ſuc- 

| Ccceeded ſooner than in ComzD r or the fa- 

\ | cetious Kind; as was natural indeed to ſup- 

Poſe, ſince this was in reality the: eaſieſt 

(Manner of the two, and capable of being 

brought the ſooneſt to Perfection. For ſo 
the ſame Prince of Criticks _ in- 
7 Orms 


| 
1 
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? forms us. And tis highly worth remarking, Se. 2. 
G what this mighty Genius and Judg of Art, WW 
declares concerning Tx4GzDr; that what- 
t ever Idea might be form'd of the utmoſt 


Perfection of this kind of Poem, it cou'd in 
Practice riſe no higher than it had been 
already carry'd in his time; “ Having at 
“length (ſays he) attain'd its Ends, and 
ce being apparently conſummate in it ſelf: 
But for Comevy, it ſeems, *twas ſtill in 
hand. It had been already in fome manner 
reduc'd ; but, as he plainly inſinuates, it 
lay yet unfiniſh'd : notwithſtanding the wit- 
ty Labours of an ARIS TOPHAN ES, and 
: the other comick Poets of the firſt Manner, 
who had flouriſh'd a whole Age before this 
Critick. As perfect as were thoſe Wits in 
| Stile and Language ; and as fertile in all the 
varietys and turns of Humour; yet the 
| Truth of Characters, the Beauty of Order, 
and the ſimple Imitation of Nature were in 
a manner wholly unknown to em; or thro 
Petulancy, or Debauch of Humour, were, 
it ſeems, neglected and ſet aſide. A M- 
NANDER had not as yet appear'd; who 
aroſe ſoon after; to accompliſh the Prophecy 
of our grand Maſter of Art, and conſum- 
mate Philologiſt. 
Coup had at this time done little 


more than what the antlent Parodys had 
done 
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Part II. done before it. Twas of admirable uſe 
to explode the falſe Sublime of early Poets, 


and ſach as in its own Age were on every 
occaſion ready to relapſe into that vitious 
Manner. The good Tragedians themſelves 
cou'd hardly eſcape its Laſhes. The pom- 
pous Orators were its never-failing Subjects. 
Every thing that might be impoſing, by a 
falſe Gravity or Solemnity, was forc'd to 
endure the Trial of this Touchſtone. Man- 
ners and Characters, as well as Speech and 
Writings, were diſcuſs'd with the greateſt 
Freedom. Nothing cou'd be better fitted 
than this Genius of Wit, to unmask the 
face of things, and remove thoſe Larve na- 
turally form'd from the rragick Manner, and 
pompous Stile, which had preceded : 


Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique Cothurnd. 
SUCCESSIT vetus his Compedige——. 


' *Twas not by chance that this Succeſſion 
happen'd in GERNE, after the manner 


deſcrib'd; but rather thro Neceſſity, and 


from the Reaſon and Nature of Things. 
For in healthy Bodys, Nature dictates Re- 
medys of her own, and provides for the 


Cure of what has happen'd amiſs in the 


Growth and Progreſs of a Conſtitution. 


The Affairs of this free People being in the 


lacreaſez 


0 
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Increaſe; and their Ability and 


advanc'd ; they cou'd not but find in them- 
ſelves a Strength of Nature, which by the 


help of good Ferments, and a wholeſom 


oppoſition of Humours, wou'd correct in 
one way whatever was exceſſive, or percant 
(as Phyſicians ſay) in another. Thus the 
florid and over-ſanguine Humour of the 
high Stile was allay'd by ſomething of a con- 
_ trary nature. The Comick Genius was ap- 


ply'd, as a kind of Cauſtick, to thoſe Ex- 


uberances and Fungus's of the ſwoln Dialect, 


and magnificent manner of Speech. But 


after a while, even this Remedy it ſelf was 
found to turn into a Diſeaſe: as Medicines, 
we know, grow corroſive, when the fouler 
Matters on which they wrought are ſuffi- 
ciently purg d, and the Obſtructions re· 
mov'd. 


ene Liberts excidi, & Vim 
Dignam Lege regi. 


"Tis a great Error to ſuppoſe, as ſome 
have done, that the reſtraining this licen- 
tious manner of Wit, by Law, was a Vio- 
lation of the Liberty of the Arnznian 
State, or an Effect merely of the Power of 


Foreigners 3 whom it little concern*d after 
what 


Judgment Seck. 2. 
every day improving, as Lefters and Arts * 
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Part Il. what manner thoſe Citizens treated one 
WYV another, in their Comedys; or what: ſort 
of Wit they made choice of, for their or- 
dinary -Diverſions. If upon a change of 
' Government, as during the Uſurpation of 
the Thirty, or when that Nation was hum- 
| bled at any time, either by a Py1L1e, an 
| ALEXANDER, or an ANTIPATER, they 
| had been forc'd againſt their Wills, to 
| enact ſuch Laws as theſe; tis certain they 
| a wou'd have ſoon repeal'd em, when thoſe 
5 Terrors were remov'd (as they ſoon were) 
and the People reſtor'd to their for- | 
| mer Libertys, For notwithſtanding what | 
8 this Nation ſuffer'd outwardly, by ſeveral | 
1 ſhocks receiv*d from Foreign States; not- 
ll withſtanding the Dominion and Power they 
4 loſt abroad, they preſery'd the ſame Govern- 
ment ar home. And how paſſionately in- 
tereſted they were in what concern'd their 
Diverſions and publick Spectacles; how jea- 
lous and full of Emulation in what related 
to their Poerry, Wit, Muſick, and other Arts, 
in which they excell'd all other Nations; is 
well known to Perſons who have any Com- 
prehenſion of antient Manners, or been the 
leaſt converſant in Hiſtory. 
Nothing therefore cou'd have been the 
Cauſe of theſe Publick Decrees, and of this 
gradual Reform in the Commonwealth of 
Wit, 
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Wit, but the real Reform of Taſte and Hu- Sect. 2. 
mour in the Commonwealth or Government 
it ſelf. Inſtead of any Abridgment, *twas 
in reality an Increaſe of Liberty, and an En- 
largement of the Security of Property, and 
perſonal Safety, to provide againſt what 
was injurious to the good Name and Repu- 
tation of every Citizen. As this Intelli- 
gence in Life and Manners grew greater in 
that experienc'd People, ſo the Reliſh of 
Wit and Humour cou'd not but in propor- 
tion be more refin'd, Thus GR RRC in 
general grew more and more polite; and 
as it advanc'd in this reſpect, was more 
averſe to the obſcene buffooning manner. 
The ArHINIANS ſtill went before the 
7 reſt, and led the way in Elegance of every 
| kind. For even their firſt Comedy was a 
Refinement upon ſome irregular Attempts 
which had been made in that dramatick 

way. And the grand Critick ſhews us, that 
| in his own time the PHaLLic as, or ſcur- 
ö rilous and obſcene Farce, prevail'd ſtill, and 
| had the Countenance of the Magiſtrate, in 
ſome Citys of GR RRE, who were behind 
the reſt in this Reform of Taſte and Man- 

ners. 1300-23 nen ne 

But what is yet a more undeniable Evi- 
dence of this natural and gradual Refinement 
of Stiles and Manners among the Antients, 
7! I parti- 


ö 
f 
, 


Part ll. particularly i in what concern'd their Stage, 
; 
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is, that this very Caſe of Prohibition, and 
Reſtraint, happen'd among the Romans 
- themſelves ; where no Effects of Foreign 
Power. or of a Home Tyranny canbe preten- 
ded. Their Fas cxNNiN, and ATELLAN 
way of Wit, was in early days prohibited, 
and Laws made againſt it, for the Public 
ſake, and in regard to the Welfare of the 
Community : Such Licentiouſneſs having been 
found in reality contrary to the juſt Livery 
of the People. 


— Doluere eruento | 
Diente lens uit intactis quaque Cura 
ConpirIoxR ſuper COMMUN1: Quin 
etiam Lex | 
Panaque lata malo que nolet Carmine quem- 
| quam i 
Deſeribi. 
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In defence of what I have here advanc'd, 
I cou'd, beſides the Authority of grave Hiſ- 
torians, and Chronologiſts, produce 'the 
Teſtimony. of one of the wiſeſt, and moſt 
ſerious of antient Authors; 'whoſe ſingle 
Authority wou'd be acknowledg'd to. have 
equal Force with that of many concurring 
Writers. He ſhews us, that this fr form d 


Comedy and Scheme of lalicrous Wit, was 
introduc'd 
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introducd upon the neck of The Sr 2111 ME, x. Fo 
The Muſe was privileg'd as a fort of* WJ 
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Counter-Pedagogue, againſt the 'toittp, and 
Formality 7 the more ſolemi writers. 
And what is hi: ghly remarkable, our Author 
ſhews us, that in Philoſophy it ſelf there 
happen'd, almoſt at the very ſame time, A 
like Succeſſion of Wit and Humour; ; Wig 
in oppoſition to the ſublime PhitoſopH 
and afterwards to his grave Diſciple Win 
Sncceffor in the Academy, there reg F 
comick Philoſophy, in the Perſdn of 41i6- 
ther Maſter and Diſciples 3 who perſd⸗ 
nally, as well as in their Writings, were 
ſet in direct 6ppoſition to the former: not 
25 differing in Opinions or Maxims; but, in 
their Stile, and Manner; in the Turn of 
Humour, and Method of Inſtruction. 
Tis pleaſant | enough to conſi der how 
exact the reſemblance was between the —— 
neage of Philoſophy and that of Poetry; 
deriv'd. from their two chief Founders; 1 
patriarchs; in whoſe Loins the ſeveral Races 
lay; as it were ehclos d. For as the grand 
pretick SIN was, by the conſent of al 
Antiquity, allo hd to have furniſh'd Sub- 
ject both to thæcragict, the comic, and e- 
very other kind of genuine Poetry; ſo the 
philoſophical PATRIARCH, in the ſame man- 
nen containing within himſelf the ſeveral 
H Genius's 
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Part II. Genius's of Philoſophy, gave riſe to all 
thoſe ſeveral Manners j in which that Science 


was deliver'd. 

_ His Diſciple of noble Birth and lofty 
Genius, who aſpir'd to Poetry and Rheto- 
rick, took the ſublime part, and ſhone a- 
bove his other Condiſciples. He of mean 
Birth, and pooreſt Circumſtances, whoſe 
Conſtitution as. well as Condition inclin'd 
bim moſt to the ſatyrick. way, took the 
reproving part, which in his better hu- 
mour'd and more agrecable Succeſſor, turn'd 
into. the comick kind, and went upon the 
Model of that antient Comedy which was 
then prevailing. But another noble Diſ- 
ciple, whoſe Genius was towards Action, 
and who prov'd afterwards. the greateſt 
Hero of his time, took the genteeler Part, 
and - ſofter Manner. He join'd what was 
deepeſt and moſt folid in Philoſophy with 
what was eaſieſt and moſt refin'd in 
Breeding, and in the Character and Manner 
of a Gentleman. Nothing cou'd be remoter 
than his Genius was, from the ſcholaſtick, 
the rhetorical, or mere poetick Kind. He 
was as diſtant on one hand, from the ſono- 
rous, high, and pompous Strain, as on the 
other hand, from the Seer mimicka), 
or ann! 
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This was that natural and ſimple Genius Sect. 2 
of Antiquity, comprehended by ſo few, and — 
ſo little reliſh'd by the Vulgar. This was 
that philoſophical MzNnanDzx of earlier 
Time, whoſe Works one may wonder to 
ſee preſervd from the ſame Fate: ſince in 
L the darker Ages thro which they paſs d, 
they cou'd not but be alike neglected, on 
| the account of their like Simplicity of Stile, 
- and Compoſition. 
d 
e 


There is, beſides the ſeveral Manners. of | 
Writing above deſcrib'd, another of conſi- 
derable Authority and Weight, which had 

its Riſe chiefly from the critical Art it ſelf, 
and from the more accurate Inſpe&ion into 
„ the Works of preceding Maſters. The 
t grand Critick, of whom we have already 
t, W ſpoken, was a Chief and Leader in this Or 
18 der of Penmen. For tho the Sor uis rs of, 
n <1der time had treated many Subjects 4) aq 
in cally, and ir Form; yet he was the firſt who 
r gain'd Repute in the merhodick Kind. As 
er the Talent of this great Man was more to- 
k, wards polite Learning, and the Arts, than 
le towards the deep and ſolid parts of Philo- 
o- ſophy, it happen'd that in his School there 
he was more care taken of other Sciences, than 
al, of Echicks, Dialect, or Logict; which Pro- 
vinces were chiefly cultivated by the Suc- 
ceſſors of the Academy and Porch. | 3 
1's H 3 9 
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r 
lt has been obſery'd of this methodick or 
ſcholaſtick Manner, that it naturally befitted 
an Author, who, tho endow'd with a, com- 
prehenfive and ſtrong Genius, was not in 
himſelf of a refin'd Temper, bleſs'd by the 
Graces, or favour'd by any Muſe ; one who 


was not of a fruitful Imagination, but rather 


dry and rigid; yet withal acute and piercing, 


accurate and diſtinct. For the chief Nerve 
and Sinew of this Stile conſiſts in the clear 


Diviſion and partition of the Subjekts. Tho 


— - : = 


there i is nothing exalring i in the Manner, *tis 


more than aliy other, ſubdues the Mind, 
and ſtrengthens its Determinations. Tis 
from this Genius that firm Concluſions, and 
ſteddy Maxims are beſt form'd: which if 


ſolidly built, and on ſure. ground, are the 


Morteſt and beſt Guides towards Wiſdom, 
and Ability, 1 in every kind; but if defec- 
tive, or unſound, in the leaſt part, muſt of 
neceſſity lead us to the groſſeſt Abſurditys, 


and ſtiffeſt Pedantry and Conceit. 


"Now tho every other Stile and genuine 


Manner of Compoſition has its Order, and 
n as well as this which, in a peculiar 
we call The Aerhodick; yet it is this 


| Naber alone which profeſſes Method, diſ- 
ſeas it ſelf" in Farts, and makes, as it were, 


its own Anatoniy. The Sublime can no way 


+: —_ 
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AN AUTHOR, _ 
condeſcend thus, or bear to be ſuſpended in SER. 2. 
its impetuous Courſe. | The Comict, or De- Www 
rifory Manner, is further ſt ill from making 
ſnew of Method. Tis then, if ever, that 
it gives it ſelf this high Air, when its Pe: 
ſign is to expoſe the Manner it ſelf, and 
ridicule the Formality and Sophiſtry ſo 
often ſhelter'd beneath it. The ſimple Man- 
ner, which being the ſtricteſt Imitation ot 
Nature, ſhou'd of right be the compleateſt, 
in the Diſtribution of its Parts, and Sym- 
metry of its Whole, is yet ſo far from ma- 
king any oſtentation of Method, that it 
conceals the Artifice as much as poſſible: 
endeavouring only to expreſs the effect of 
Art, under the appearance of the grea- 
teſt Eaſe and Negligence. And even when 
it aſſumes the cenſuring or reproving part, 
it does it in . moſt aps and _ 
way. 

The 1 indeed a our Age are 
as little capable of receiving, as of giving 
Advice, in ſuch a way as this: So little is the 
general Palat form'd, as yet, to a Taſte of 
real SIM PLIICI TY. As for the Susi IR, 
tho it be often the Subject of Criticiſms 
it can never be the Manner, or afford the 
Means. The Way of Form and Mxrhop, 
$ the didactict or preceptive Manner, as it has 
7 on uſually-praQtis'd amongſt us, and as our 
- | H 3 Ears 
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Part II. Ears have been long accuſtom'd, has ſo little 
Force towards the winning our Attention, 
that it is apter to tire us, than the Metre 
of an old Ballad. We no ſooner hear the 


Theme propounded, the Subject divided and 


ſubdivided (with firft of the firſt, and ſo 
forth, as Order requires) but inſtantly we 
begin a Strife with Nature, which otherwiſe 
wou'd ſurprize us in the ſoft Fetters of 


Sleep; to the great Diſgrace of the Orator, 


and Scandal of the Audience. The only 
Manner left, in which Criticiſm can have 
its juſt Force: amongſt us, is the antiens 
Comicx; of which kind were the firſt 
Roman Miſcellanys, or Satyrick Pieces: a 
ſort, of, original Writing of their own, re- 
fin'd afterwards by the beſt Genius, and 
politeſt Poet of that Nation; who, not- 
withſtanding, owns the Manner to have 
been taken from the Greek Comedy above- 
mention'd. And if our home-Wits wou'd 


refine upon this Pattern; they might per- 


haps meet with conſiderable Succeſs. 
In effect, we may obſerve, that in our 

own Nation, the moſt ſucceſsful Cyiticiſin, 
or Method of Refutation, is that which 
borders moſt on the Manner of the earlieſt 
Greek Comedy. The highly rated burleſque 
Poem, written on the Subject of our Reli- 
9 Controverſys in tho laſt Age, is a ſuf- 
| ficient 
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ficient Token of this kind. And that juſtly - Seck. 2. 


admir'd Piece of Comick Wit, given us 
ſome time after, by an Author of the high- 
eſt Quality, has furniſh'd our beſt Wirs in 
all their Controverſys, even in Religion and 
Politicks, as well as in the Affairs of Wit 
and Learning, with the moſt effectual and 
entertaining Method of expoſing 2 
Pedantry, falſe Reaſon, and ill Sp 4 
And without ſome ſuch tolerated manner of 
Criticiſm as this, how groſly we might have 
been impos'd on, and ſhou'd continue to be, 
for the future, by many Pieces: of dogma- 
tical Rhetorick, and pedantick Wit, may 
eaſily be apprehended by thoſe who know 
any thing of the State of Letters in our 
Nation, or are in the leaſt fitted to judg of 
the Manner of the common e or nn 
Authors of the Times. 

In what Form, or Manner ſvever, Criti- 
ciſm may appear amongſt us, or CAITIcES 
chuſe to exert their Talent; it can be- 
come none beſides the groſly ſuperſtitious, 
or ignorant, to be alarm'd at this Spirit. 
For if it be ill manag'd, and without Wit; 
it will be deſtroy'd by ſomething wittier in 
the kind: If it be witty it ſelf, it muſt of 
neceſſity advance Wit. And thus from the 
conſideration of antient as well as modern 
Xn it appears that the Cauſe and Intereſt 

H 4 of 
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Part II. of, CxrTicxs is the ſame with that of I. 
Wit, Learning, and good Senſe. Yn 
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thing of the Lives of famous Sratuarys, 


"PH US: ve have ſurvey'd the State of 
., Authors, as they are influenc'd from 
without; either by the Frowns or Favour 
of the Great, or by the Applaufe or Cenſure 
oft he Criticts. It remains only to conſider, , 
how the PBO TR, or World, in general,. 
ſtand affected towards our modern Penmen; , 
and What occaſion theſe Adventurers may . 
have of Complaint, or Boaſt, from their 
Encounter with the Puz lick. 1287 

There is nothing more certain, than that 
a real Genius, and thorow Artiſt, in what - 
ever kind, can never but with the greateſt 
Unwilliagaeſs and Shame be induc'd to act 
below his Character, and for mere Intereſt's 
ſake, be preyail'd with, to proſtitute his 
Art, or Science, by performing contrary. to 
its known Rules. Whoever has heard any! 


Architects, or ;Painters, will call to mind 
many Inſtances of this nature. Or who» 
exer has made any acquaintance with the 
better ſort of Alechanicis, ſuch as are real 
: Lovers 
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Lovers of their Art, and Maſters in it, Seck. 3. 
muſt have obſery'd their natural Fidelity in 
this reſpect. Be they ever ſo idle, diſſo- 
lute, or debauch'd ; How regardleſs ſoever 
of other Rules; they abhor any Tranſ- 
greſſion in their Art, and wou'd chuſe to 
loſe Cuſtomers and ſtarve, rather than by 
a baſe Compliance with the WoxrLD, to 
act contrary to what they call the Fuſtmeſs 
and Truth of Work, 

ce Sir, (ſays a poor Fellow of this kind, 
to his rich Cuſtomer) “ You are miſtaken 
« in coming to me, for ſuch a piece of 
* Work. Let who will make it for you, 
4 know it to be Wrong. Whatever I have 
« made hitherto, has been true Work. And 
“ neither for your ſake or any body's elſe, 
; « ſhall I put my Hand to any other.” 

This is Virtue! real Virtue, and Love of 

" | Truth; independent of Opinion, and above 
the Won TLD. This Diſpoſition transfer'd 
t to the whole of Life, perfects a Character, 
and makes that Probity and Worth which the 
F Learn'd are at ſuch a loſs ſometimes to ex- 
, plain. For is there not « Workmanſhip and 
„ Trith in AcTions? Or is the Work- 
L 
* 
: 
1 
$ 


manſbip of this kind leſs becoming, or leſs 
worth our notice; that we ſhow'd not in 
this Caſe be as ſurly at leaſt as the honeſt 
_ who has no other Philoſophy, than 


what 
* 


406 ADvict To 

Part II. what Nature and his Trade has taught 
WYWV him ? | 

When one conſiders this Zeal and Ho- 
neſty of inferiour Artiſts, one wou'd won- 
der to ſee thoſe who pretend to Skill and 
Science in a higher kind, have ſo little re- 
gard to Truth and the Perfection of their Art. 
One wou'd expect it of our Writers, that if 
they had real Ability and Skill, they ſhou'd 
draw the Wok l p to them; and not ſute 
themſelves to the WorLD, in its weak 
State. We may juſtly indeed make Allow- 
ances for the ſimplicity of thoſe early Ge- 
nius s of our Nation, who after ſo many 
barbarous Ages, when Letters lay yet in 
their Ruins, made bold Excurſions into a 
vacant Field, to ſeize the Poſts of Honour, 
and attain the Stations which were yet un- 
poſleſs'd by the Wits of their own Country. 
But ſince the Age is now ſo far advanc'd; 
Learning eſtabliſh'd ; the Rules of Writing 
ſtated; and the Truth of Art ſo well ap- 
prehended, and every where confeſs'd and 
own'd; *Tis ſtrange to ſee our Writers as 
unſhapen ſtill and monſtrous in their Works, 
as heretofore. There can; be nothing more 
ridiculous than to hear our Pos, in 
their Prefaces, talk of Art and Structure; 
whilſt-in their Pieces they perform as ill as 
ever, and with as little regard to thoſe pro- 
feſs'd Rules of Art, as the honeſt BAR DS, 
| their 
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t their Predeceſſors, who had heard of no Sect. 3. 
ſuch Rules, or at leaſt had never own'd their 
- I Juſtice or Validity. 
4 Had the early Poets of Gxzzce thus 
4 complimented their Nation, by complying 
* WW with its firſt Reliſh and Appetite ; they had 
. W not done their Countrymen ſuch Service, 
nor themſelves ſuch Honour as we find they 
did, by conforming to Truth and Nature. 
The generous Spirits who firſt eſſay'd the 
Way, had not always the Won Ip on their 
fide: but ſoon drew after em the beſt Judg- 
ments; and ſoon afterwards the W ORLD it 
) WW elf. They forc'd their Way into it, and 
by weight of Merit turn'd its Judgment on 
* I their fide. They form'd their Audience; 
5 poliſh'd the Age; refin*d the publick Ear, 
and fram'd it right; that in return 
they might be rightly and laſtingly applau- 
ded, Nor were they diſappointed in their 
Hope. The Applauſe ſoon came, and was 
laſting; for it was ſound. They have Ju- 
ſtice done them at this day. They have 
ſurviv'd their Nation; and live, tho in a 
dead Language. The more the Age is en- 
lighten'd, the more they ſhine. Their 
Fame muſt laſt as long as Letters; and Poſ- 
terity will ever own their Merit. 
Our modern Authors, on the contrary, 
are kurt and modeFd (as themſelves 285 
| eſs) 
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- Fart II. feſs) by the publick Reliſh, and current 


Humour of the Times. They regulate 
themſelves by the irregular Fancy of the 
World; and frankly own they are pre- 


poſterous and abſurd, in order to accom- 


modate themſelves to the Genius of the 
Age. In our Days the Audience makes the 
Poet; and the Bookſeller the Author: with 
what Profit to the Publict, or what Proſpect 
of laſting Fame and Honour to the Writer, 
let any one who has judgment imagine. 
But tho our Writers charge their Faults 
thus freely on the Pus Lick; it will, I 
doubt, appear from many Inſtances, that 
this Practice is but mere Impoſture : Since 
thoſe Abſurditys, which they are the apteſt 
to commit, are far from being delightful or 
entertaining. Weare glad to takeup with 


what our Language can afford us; and by a 


ſort. of Emulation with other Nations, are 
forc'd to cry up ſuch Writers of our own 
as may beſt ſerve us for Compariſon. But 
when we are out of this Spirit; it muſt be 
own'd, we ate not apt to diſcover any great 


Fondneſs or Admiration of our Authors. 


Nor have we any whom by mutual Conſent 


we make to be our Standard. We go to 


Plays, as to other Shows and frequent the 
Theater, as the Booth, We read ,Epicks 
and Dramatic l as We daiSatyrs and Lawpoent. 

Far 
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it N ror we muſt needs know what Wit as well as Seck. 3. 
te N what Scandal is ſtirring: Read we muſt; let 
ne Writers be ever ſo indifferent. And this 
e- WW perhaps may be ſome occaſion of the Lazi- 
n- neſs and Negligence of our Authors; who 
ne Wl obſerving this Neceſſity, which our Curio- 
be WO fity brings on us, and making an exact Cal- 
th culation in the way of Trade, to know juſtly 
a i the Quality and Quantity of the publick De- 
r, mand, feed us thus from hand to month; re- 
ſolving not to over-ſtock the Market, or 
ts be at the pains of more Corre&neſs or Wit 
chan is abſolutely neceſſary to carry on the 
at Traffick. | - 
ce Our SA TYR therefore is ſcurrilous, buf- 
t fooning, and without Morals or Inſtruction : 
or which is the Majeſty and Life of this kind 
th WW of writing. Our EN cOUU or Pane 
'a MW cyrick is as fulſom and diſpleaſi ing; by 
re its proſtitute and abandon'd manner of 
n Praiſe. The worthy Perſons who are the 
ut Subjects of it, may well be eſteem'd Sufferers 
be by the Manner. And the Publick, whether 
at it will or no, is forcCd to make untoward 
'S. Reflections, when led to it by ſuch Satyri- 
nt Ling Panegyriſtu. For in reality the Nerve 
to and Sinew of modern Panegyrick lies in a 
he dull kind of Satyr; which the Author, it's 
true, intends ſhou'd turn to the Advantage, 
vs. of his Subject; but which, if I miſtake not, 
or will appear to have a very contrary Effect. 
The 
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ADVICE To 
The uſual Method, which our Authors 


take, when they wou'd commend either a 


Brother- Author, a Wit, a Hero, a Philoſopher, 
Or a Stateſman, 1s to look abroad to find 
within the narrow compaſs of their Learn- 
ing, ſome eminent Names of Perſons, who 
anſwer'd to theſe Characters in a former 
time. Theſe they are ſure to laſh with 
ſome ſharp ſtroke of Satyr. And when they 
have ſtrip'd theſe reverend Perſonages of all 
their ſhare of Merit, they think to clothe 
their Hero with the Spoils. Such is the Ste- 
rility of theſe Encomiaſts! They know not 
how to praiſe, but by Detraction. If a 
Fair-One is to be celebrated, HL EN muſt 
in compariſon be deform'd; VE N us herſelf 
degraded. That a Modern may be honour'd, 
ſome Antient muſt be ſatrific'd. If a Poer 
is to be extoll'd; down with a HouER or 
a PinDAR. If an Orator, or Philoſopher ; 
down with DzemosTHBNES, Tur Tx, 
PLATO. If a General of our Army; down 


with any Hero whatever of Time paſt. 


« The Romans knew no Diſcipline. The 

&« Grecians never learnt the Art of War.” 
Were there an Art of Writing to be 
form'd upon the modern Practice; this Me- 
thod we have deſcrib'd might perhaps be 
ſtil'd the Rule of Diſpatch, or the HRA c u- 
LEAN Law; by which Encomiaſts, with no 
other 
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other Weapon than their ſingle Club, may 
filence all other Fame, and place their 
Hero in the vacant Throne of Honour. I 
wou'd willingly however adviſe theſe Cele- 
brators to be a little more moderate in the 
uſe of this Club-method. Not that I pre- 
tend to ask Quarter for the Antients, But 
for the ſake merely of thoſe Moderns, whom 
our Panegyriſts undertake to praiſe, I wou'd 
wiſh *em to be a little cautious of compa- 
ring Characters. There is no need to call 
upa PuBLIiCOLA4, or a Sci ro, an ARi- 
$TIDES, or a Caro, to ſerve as Foils. 
Theſe were Patriots and good Generals in 
their time, and did their Country honeſt 
Service. No offence to any who at preſent 
do the ſame. The PazBRicios's, the 
EMILITIVUs's, the CincinNnartus's (poor 
Men!) may be ſuffer'd to reſt quietly : or if 
their Ghoſts ſhou'd, by this unlucky kind of 
Enchantment, be rais'd in Mockery and 
Contempt; they may perhaps prove trou- 
bleſom in earneſt, and caſt ſuch Reflections 
on aur Panegyriſts, and their modern Patrons, 
as may be no way for the advantage of ei- 
ther. The well-deſerving Antients will have 
always a ſtrong Party among the Wiſe and 
Learned of every Age. And the Memory 
of foreign Worthys, as well as thoſe of our 
own Nation, will with Gratitude be che- 


Sect. 3. 
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riſh'd 
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Part II. riſh'd by the nobler Spirits of Mankind. The 
WY Intereſt of the Dead is not ſo diſregarded, 
but that in caſe of violence offer dem, thro 
partiality to the Living, there are Hands 
ready prepar'd to make ſufficient Repriſals. 
*Twas in times when Flattery grew much 
in faſhion, that the Title of Panegyrict was 
appropriated-to ſuch Pieces as contain'd on- 
ly a profuſe and unlimited Praiſe of ſome 
ſingle Perſon. The antient Panegyricks were 
no other than merely ſuch Writings, as Au- 
thors of every kind recited at the ſolemn 
Aſſemblys of the People. They were the 
Exerciſes of the Wits, and Men of Letters, 
who as well as the Men of bodily Dexterity 
bore their part at the Olympick, and other 
national and panegyrick Games. 
The BRITISH Nation, tho they have 
nothing of this kind ordain'd or eſtabliſh'd 
by their Laws, are yet by Nature won- 
derfully inclin'd to the ſame paregyrick 
Exerciſes. At their Fairs, and during the 
time of publick Feſtivals, they perform 
their rude Olympicks, and ſhew: an Activity, 
and Addreſs, beyond any other modern Peo- 
ple whatever. Their Trials of Skill, it's 
true, are wholly of the Body, not of the 
Brain. Nor is it to be wonder'd at, if bei ag 
left to themſelves, and no way aſſiſted by 
the Laws or n their bodily Exer- 
ciſes 
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e ciſes retain ſomething « of the Barbarian Cha- Sect. 3. 
ö racter, and ſhew their Manners to hold more 
of Roms than GREECE. The Gladia- 
torian, and other ſanguinary Sports, which 
we allow our People, ſufficiently diſcover 
what our National Taſte i is.. And the Bait- 
ings and Slaughter of ſo many ſorts of Crea- | 
tures, tame as well as wild, for Diverſion 
merely, may witneſs the extraordinary In- 
clination we have for Anphitheatrical Spethg- 
cles. a 
I know not whether it be from this killing 
Diſpoſition remark'd in us, that our Satyriſts 
prove ſuch very Slaughter- men; and even 
our Panegyrict Authors, or Encomiaſts, de- 
light ſo much in the diſpatching Method 
above deſcrib'd : But ſure I am, that our 
Dramatick Poets ſtand violently affected this 
way; and delight to make Havock aud De- 
ſtruction of every kind. | 
'Tis alledg'd indeed by our Stage-Poets, 

in excuſe for vile Ribaldry and other groſs 
Irregularitys, both in the Fable and Lan- 
guage of their Pieces ; that their Succeſs, 
which depends chiefly on the Ladys, is never 
ſo fortunate, as when this Haveck is made 
on Virtue and good Senfe, and their Pieces 
are exhibited publickly* in this monſtroas 
Form. I know not how they can anſwer it 
to the Fair Sex, to ſpeak (as they pretend) 
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Part II. eæperiment ally, and with ſuch nice Diſtinction, 
&NYV of their Audience. How far this Excuſe 
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may ſerve 'em in relation to common Amour. 
and Love- Adventures, I will not take upon 
me to pronounce. But I muſt own, 1 have 
often wonder'd to ſee our fighting Plays be- 
come ſo much the Entertainment of ' that 
tender Sex. 


They who have no Help from Learning 
to obſerve the wider Periods or Revolutions 
of Human Kind, the Alterations which 
happen in Manners, and the Flux and Re- 
flux of Politeneſs, Wit, and Art ; are apt 
at every turn to make the preſent Age 
their Standard, and imagine nothing barba- 
rous or ſavage, but what is contrary to the 
Manners of their own Time. The ſame 
Gentlemen, had they flouriſh'd in our BRI 
TAIN at the time when CESAR made his 
firſt Deſcent, wou'd have condemn'd, as a 
whimſical Critick, the Man who ſhou'd have 
been fo bold as to cenſure our Deficiency of 
Clothing, and laugh at the blue Cheeks and 
party-colour'd Skins which were then in 
faſhion with our Anceſtors. Such mult be 
the Judgment of thoſe who are only Critict⸗ 
by Faſhion. But to a juſt Naturaliſs or Hu- 
meniſt, who knows the Creature M an, and 
judges of his Growth and Improvement 1n 
Society, it appears evidently that we Bri- 
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riſh Men were as barbarous and unciviliz'd Sec, 2 
in reſpe& of the Romans under a CxS AR, © 

as the Romans themſelves were in reſpe& of 

the Grecians, when they invaded that Na- 

tion under a Mu mm1vus. 

The noble Wits of a Court-Education; 
who can go no further back into Antiquity 
than their Pedegree can carry 'em, are able 

| however to call to mind the different State 
of Manners in ſome few Reigas paſt, when 
= Chwvalry was in ſuch repute. The Ladys 
were then Spectators not only of feign'd 
Combats and martial Exerciſes, but of real 
Duels and bloody Feats of Arms. They 
fat as Umpires and Judges of the doughty 
Frays. Theſe were the Saint-Protectrices, 
to whom the Champions chiefly. paid their 
Vows, and to whom they recommended 
themſelves by theſe galante Quarrels, and 
elegant Deciſions of Right and Juſtice. 
Nor is this Spirit ſo intirely loſt amongſt 
us, but that even at this hour the Fair Sex 
inſpire us ſtill with the Fancy of like Gal- 
lantrys. They are the chief Subject of 
many ſuch civil Turmoils, and remain till 
the ſecret influencing Conſtellation by which 
we are mov'd to give and ask that Sati/- 
faction, which is peculiar to the fine Gentle- 
man of the Age. For thus a certain Galante 
of our Court expreſs d the Caſe very natu- 
12 rally, 
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rally, when being ask' d by his Friends, why 
one of his eſtabliſh'd Character for Courage 
and good Senfe, wou'd anſwer the Chal- 
lenge of a 'Coxcomb ; he confeſs'd, © That 
“e for his own Sex he was in no pain about 
their Judgment. But how ſhou'd he ap- 
e pear at Night before the Maids of Ho- 
«pour ?Y 
Such is the different Genim of Nations; 
and of the fame Nation in different Times 
and Seafons. For ſo among the Antients, 
ſome have been known tender of the Sex to 
ſuch a degree, as not to ſuffer *em to expoſe 
their Modeſty, by the View of Maſculine 
Games,or Theatrical Repreſentations of any 
kind whatever. Others, on the contrary, 
have introduc'd em into their Amphi-Thea- 
ters, and made em Shares 3 in the cruelleſt 
Spectacles. 
But let our Authors or poets complain 
ever ſo much of the Genius of our People, 
tis evident, we are not altogether ſo 
barbarous or Gothick as they pretend. We 
are naturally no ill Soil; and have muſical 
Parts which might be cultivated with great 
Advantape, if theſe Gentlemen wou'd uſe 
the Art of Maſters in their Compoſi- 
tion. They have Power to work upon our 
better Inclinations, and may know by cer- 
Cain 3 that their Audience is diſpos d 
| to 
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t6 receive nobler Subject, and taſte a better Sec. 3. 
Manner, than that which, thro Indulgence 
to themſelves more than to the World; they 
are generally pleas'd to make their Choice. 

Beſides ſome laudable Attempts which 

have been made with tolerable | Succeſs, of 
late Years, towards a juſt manner of Wri- 
ting, both in the heroick and familiar Stile; 
we have older Proofs of a right Diſpoſition 
in our People towards the moral and in- 
ſtructive Way. Our old dramatick Poet 
may witneſs for our good Ear and manly 
Reliſh. Notwithſtanding his natural Rude- 
neſs, his unpoliſh'd Stile; his antiquated 
Phraſe and Wit, his want of Method and 
Coherence, and his Deficiency in almoſt all 
the Graces and Ornaments of this kind of 
Writing; yet by the Juſtneſsof his Mox Ax, 
the Aptneſs of many of his Deſcriptions, 
1 and the plain natural Turn of ſeveral of his 
, charalbers, he pleaſes his Audience, and of- 
x ten gains their Ear; without a angle Bribe 
e from Luxury or Vice. That Piece of his 
1 which. ſeems to have moſt affected Engliſh 
t Hearts, and has perhaps been oftneſt acted 
L of any that have come upon our Stage, is al- 
0 moſt one continu'd Moral: a Series of deep 
r Reflections, drawn from ont Mouth, upon 
= the Subject of one ſingle Accident and Cala- 
d mit naturally fitted to move Horrour and 
0 2 4 13 Com- 
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Part II. Compaſſion. It may be ſaid, of this Play, 
if I miſtake not, that it has properly but 


On = Character or principal Part, It contains 
no Adoration or Flattery of the Sex: no 
ranting at the Gods no bluſtring Heroiſm - 
nor any thing of that curious mixture of 
the Fierce and Tender, which makes the 
hinge of modern Tragedy, and nicely varys 
it between the Points of Love and Honvur. 

Upon the whole: ſince in the two great 
poetick Stations, the Epick and Dramatic, 
we may obſerve the moral Genius ſo natu- 
rally prevalent: ſince our moſt approv'd 
Heroick Poem has neither the Softneſs of 
Language, nor the faſhionable Turn of 
Wit; but merely ſolid Thought, ſtrong 
Reaſoning, noble Paſſion, and a continu'd 
Thred of Moral Doctrine, Piety, and Vir- 
tue to recommend it; we may juſtly infer, 
that it is not ſo much the publick Ear, as 
the i Hand and vitious Manner of our Poets, 


Which needs redreſs. 


AND thus, at laſt, we are retarn'd to 
our old Article of Apvrcz; that main 
Preliminary of Self-Study and inward Converſe, 
which we have found ſo much wanting in 
the Authors of our Time. They ſhou'd add 
the Wiſdom of the Heart to the Task and 
Exerciſe of the Brain, in order to bring 
| Pro- 
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Proportion and Beauty into their Works. Seck. 3. 
That their Compoſition and Vein of Wri- 
ting may be natural and free, they muſt 
ſettle Matters, in the firſt place, with them- 
ſelves. And having gain'd a Maſtery here; 
they may eaſily, with the help of their Ge- 

- ni, anda right uſe of Art, command their 
Audience, and eſtabliſh 2 good Taſte, *Tis 
on Themſelves, that all depends. We have 
conſider'd their other Subjects of Excuſe. 
We have acquitted the Great Men, their 
preſumptive Patrons ; and left 'em to their 
own Diſcretion. We have prov'd the Cri- 
ticks not only an inoffenſive, but highly uſe- 
ful Race. And for the AupiEN CE, we 
have found it not ſo bad as might at firſt 
be apprehended. 

It remains that we paſs Sentence on our 
Authors ;, after having precluded 'em their 
laſt Refuge. Nor do we condemn 'em on 
their want of Wit or Fancy; but of Judg- 
ment and Correftneſs , which can only be at- 
tain'd by thorow Diligence, Study, and im- 
partial Cenſure of themſelves. Tis M an- 
NERS that is wanting, *Tis a due Senti- 
ment of Aorals, which alone can make us 
knowing in Order and Proportion; and 
give us the juſt Tone and Meaſure of human 
Paſſion. 
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So much the Poer muſt neceſſarily borrow 


Wof the Philoſopher, as to be Maſter of the 
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common Topieks of Morality. He muſt 
at leaſt be ſpeciouſly honeſt, and in all appea- 
rance a Friend to Virtue, thtoout his Poem. 
The Good and We will abate him nothing 
in this kind. And the People, tho corrupt, 
are, in the main, beſt ſatisfy'd with this 
Conduct. \ ; 


Specioſa Lo cis, morataque rette 
Fabula, nullins vencris, ſine pondere & arte, 
Valdins oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 
Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque caneræ. 
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PART III. 


ee 


i IS eſteem'd the higheſt Compli- 
: ment which can be paid a Writer, 
on the occaſion of ſome new Work 
which he has made publick, to tell him that 
he has undoubtedly farpaſs'd HIMSIIF. 
And indeed when one obferves how well 
this Compliment” is receiv'd; one wou'd 
imagine it to contain ſome wonderful - 
perbole of Praife. For according to the 
Strain of modern Politeneſs ; tis not an 
ordinary Violation of Truth, which can 
afford a Tribute ſufficient to-anſwer any 
common degree of Merit. Now *tis well 
known that the Gentlemen whoſe Merit lies 
towards Authorſhip, are unwilling to make 
the leaſt Abatement on the foot of this Ce- 
remonial. One wou'd wonder therefore to 
find 'em fo intirely ſatisfy'd with a Form of 
Praiſe, 
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part III. Praiſe, which in plain ſenſe amounts to no 
more than a bare Affirmative. That they 
« have in ſome manner differ'd from them- 
<« ſelves, and are become ſomewhat worſe 
« or better, than their common rate.” For 
if the vileſt Writer grows viler than ordi- 
nary, or exceeds his natural pitch on either 
fide, he is juſtly ſaid to exceed, or go beyond 

himſelf. 
We find in the ſame manner, that there 
is no Expreſſion more generally us'd in a 
way of Compliment to great Men and 
Princes, than that plain one, which is fo 
often verify*d, and may be ſafely pronounc'd 
for Truth, on moſt occaſions ; * That they 
© have acted like themſelves, and ſutably to 
<« their own Genius and Character.“ The 
Compliment, it muſt be own'd, ſounds well. 
No one ſuſpects it. For who is there that 
in his Imagination joins not ſomething wor- 
thy and deſerving with his true and native 
0 SELF; as oft as he is refer'd to it; and 
400 made to conſider, Who he is? Such is the 
40 natural Affection of all Mankind towards 
moral Beauty and Perfection, that they never 
ho fail in making this Preſumption in behalf of 
Vi themſelves; << That by Nature they have 
« ſomething eſtimable and worthy. in re- 
£ ſpect of others of their Kind; and that 
e their genuine, rie, and a SELF, 
0 | 68, 
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wo E js, as it ought to be, of real value in So- Sect. 1. 


7 (4 ciety, and juſtly honourable for the ſake 
n- ( of its Merit, and good Qualitys.” They 
ſe W conclude therefore they have the height of 
or Praiſe allotted %*m, when they are aſſur'd 
i- they have done nothing below themſelves, or 
that in ſome particular Action, they have 
exceeded the ordinary Tenor of their Cha- 
racter. 

Thus is every one convinc'd of the rea- 
lity of 4 better SB Ir, and of the Cult or 
Homage which is due to It. The Misfor- 
tune is, we are ſeldom taught to ſeek this 
Self, and place it in a diſtin& View from its 
Repreſentative or Counterfeit. In our holy 
Religion, which for the greateſt part is 
adapted to the very meaneſt Capacitys, *tis 
not to be expected that a Speculation of this 
kind ſhou'd be openly advanc'd. *Tis e- 
nough that we have Hints given us of a no- 
bler Self, than that which is commonly ſup- 
pos'd to be the Baſis and Foundation of our 
Actions. Self-Interest is there taken, as it is 
vulgarly conceiv d. Tho on the other ſide 
there are, in the moſt ſacred Characters, 
Examples given us of the higheſt Contempt 
of all ſuch intereſted Views, of a Willingneſs 
to ſuffer without recompence for the ſake of 
others, and of a Deſire to part even with 
Life and Being it ſelf, on account of what is 

gene ·- 
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Part III. generous and worthy, But in the ame 


manner as the celeſtial Phenomena are in 
the ſacred Volumes generally treated ac- 
cording to common Imagination, and the 
then current Syſtem of Aſttonomy and na- 
tural Science; ſo the moral Appearances are 
in many places preſerv'd without Altera- 
tion, according to vulgar Prejudice, and the 
general Conception of Intereſt and Sel G bad. 
Our real and genuine Sni is ſometimes 
ſuppos'd that ambitions one which is fond of 
Power and Glory, ſometimes that childiſh 
one which is taken with vain Shew, and is 
to be invited to Obedience by promiſe of 
iner Habitations, precious Stones and Me- 
tals; ſhining Garments, Crowns, and other 
ſuch dazling Beautys, by which another 
Earth, or material City, is repreſented. 

It maſt be own'd, that even at that time, 
when a greater and purer Light diſclos'd it 
ſelf in the choſen Nation; their natural 
Gloomineſs appear'd ſtill, by the great dif- 
ficulty they had to know themſelves, or learn 
their real Intereſt, after ſuch long Tutorage 
and Inſtruction from above; The Simpli- 
city of that People muſt certainly have been 
very great; when the beſt Doctrine couꝰ'd 
not go down without 4 Treat, and the beſt 
Wipe had their Heads ſo . upon 
1. nos 121 their 
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e their Zoaves, that they were apt to conſtrue Sect. I. 
fl every Divine Saying in a Bely-Senſe, and 
2 thought nothing more ſelf- conſtituent than 
e tat inferior Receptacle. Their Taſte in 
1 Morals cou'd not but be ſutable to this ex- 
e traordinary Eſtimation of themſelves. No 
wonder if the berter and nobler S B L was left 
ie as a Myſtery to a People, who of all human 
1. kind were the moſt grofly ſelfiſh, crooked 
es and perverſe, $0 that it muſt neceſſarily be 
df confeſs'd, in Honour of their Divine Legiſ- 
ſb lators, Patriots, and Inſtructors; that they 
exceeded all others in Goodneſs and Gene- 
roſity; ſince they cou'd ſo truly love their 
Nation and Brethren, ſuch as they were 3 
and cou'd have ſo generous and diſinte- 
reſted Regards for thoſe who were in them- 
ſelves ſo jorcaly Intereſted and unde- 
ſerving. 

But whatever may be the proper Effect or 
Operation of Religion, *tis the known Pro- 
vince of Philoſophy to teach us our ſelves, 
keep us the ſelf-ſame Perſons, and ſo regu- 
late our governing Fancys, Paſſions and Hu- 
mours, as to make us comprehenſible to our 
ſelves, and knowable by other Features. than 
thoſe of a bare Countenance. For *tis not 
certainly by virtue of aur Face, that we are 
our ſelves, *Tis not We who change, when 
our Complexion or Shape changes, But 

82 + there 
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Part III. there is that which when it is wholly meta: 


tions which had paſs'd between us. 


the South, return to us ſo alter'd in his 
whole outward: Figure, that we cou'd not 
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morphoy'd and converted, We are in reality 
transform'd and loſt. 

Shou'd a Friend of ours, who had endur'd 
many Sickneſſes, and run many ill Adven- 
tures while he travePd thro the remoteſt 
parts of the Eaſt, and hotteſt Countrys of 


know him again to be the ſame Man, till 
we had for a time convers'd with him; the 
matter wou'd not ſeem ſo very ſtrange, nor 
wou'd our Concern on this account be very 
great. But ſhou'd a like Face and Figure of 
a Perſon return to us with Thoughts and 
Humours of a ſtrange and foreign Turn, 
and with Paſſions, Affections, and Opinions 
wholly different from any thing we had for- 
merly known belonging to ſuch a Perſon; 
we ſhou'd ſay in earneſt, and with the 
greateſt Amazement and Concern, that this 
was another Creature, and not the Friend whom 
we once knew. Nor ſhou'd we in reality 
attempt any renewal of Acquaintance or 
Correſpondence with ſuch a Perſon, tho 
perhaps he might preſerve in his Memory 
the Marks or Tokens of former Tranſac- 
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When a Revolution of this kind, tho ä 


not ſo total, happens at any time in a 
Cha- 
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Character; when the Paſſion or Humour of Sect. 1: 
y a known Perſon changes remarkably from * 
what it once was; *tis to Philoſophy we then 
appeal. Tis either the Want or Weakneſs of 
1. this Principle, which is charg'd on the Delin- 
& quent. And on this bottom it is, that we 
of often challenge our ſelves, when we find ſuch 
is variation in our ſelves, and obſerve that it 
ot is not always the ſame Self, nor the ſame In“ 
in reſt we have in view; but often a direct 
ne ontrary one, which we ſerve ſtill with the 
ſame Paſſion and Ardour. When from a 
noted Liberality we change perhaps to as 
remarkable a Parſimony; when from Indo- 
lence and Love of Reſt we plunge into Bu- 
ſineſs; or from a buſy and ſevere Character, 
abhorrent from the tender Converſe of the 
fair Sex, we turn on a ſudden to a contrary 
Paſſion, and become amorous, or uxorious; 
we acknowledg the Weakneſs; and charging 
our Defe& on the general want of Philoſo- 
phy, we ſay (ſighing) “ That we none of 
us know our ſelves.” And thus we recog- 
nize the Authority and proper Object of 
Philoſophy ; ſo far at leaſt, that tho we 
pretend nog to be compleat Philoſophers, yet 
as we have more or leſs of this Intelli- 
gence or Comprehenſion of our ſelves, we 
accordingly confeſs we are more or leſs truly 
Man, and more or leſs to be depended on, 
n | | in 
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Part III. in Friendſhip, Society, and the Commerce 


” of Life. ' 

The Fruits of this Science are indeed the 
faireſt imaginable ; and, upon proof, are 
found to be as well reliftv'd, and of as good 
Savour with Mankind. But when we torn 
our Nes on that which we ſuppoſe the 
Tree, tis no wonder if we flight the Gar- 
"denerſbip, and think the manner of Culture 
a very contemptible Myſtery. © Grapes, 
<« *tis ſaid, are not gather d from Thorns nor 
4 Figs from Thiſtles.” Now if in the lite- 
rate World there be any choking Weed, 
any thing purely Thorn or Thiſtle, tis in all 
likelihood that very kind of Plant which 
ſtands for Philoſophy in our Schools. There 
can be nothing-more ridiculous than to ex- 
pect that Munners or Underſtanding ſhou'd 
fprout from ſuch a Stock. It pretends in- 
deed ſame relation to Manners, as being de- 
fnitive of the Natures, Eſſences, and Pro- 
pertys of Spirits; and ſome relation to Rea- 
ſon, as deſcribing the Shapes and Forms of 
certain Inſtruments imploy'd in the rea- 
ſoning Art. But had the craftigſt of Men, 
for many Ages together, been imploy'd in 
finding out a method to confound Reaſon, 
and =_T the Underſtanding of Mankind; 
they cou'd not perhaps have ſucceeded bet- 


ter, than by the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 


Mock-Science. | 1 
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I knew once a notable Enthuſiaſt of the Sect. 1. 
itinerant kind, who being upon a high Spi- 

; ritual hdventate in a Country where pro- 

. phetick Miſſions are treated as no Jeſt, was, as 
he told me, committed a cloſt Priſoner, and 
kept for ſeveral Months where he ſaw no 
: manner of Light. la this Baniſhment from 
- Letters and Diſcourſe, the Man very wittily 
c invented an Amuſement much to his pur- 
5 poſe, and highly preſervative both of Health 
r and Humour. It may be thought perhaps, 
- that of all Seaſons or Circumſtances here was 
l, one the moſt ſutable to our oft mention'd 
I practice of So111.0Qvr; (eſpecially ſince 
h the Priſoner was one of thoſe whom in this 
re Age we call Philoſophers, a Succeſſor of 
( PARACELSUS,:and a Maſter in the occult 
d Sciences. But as to Moral Science or any 
1- thing relating to Self-Corverſe, he was 2 
e- mere Novice. To work therefore he went 
o- after a different Method. He tun'd his na- 
a- tural Pipes not after the manner of a Muſi- 
of cian, to practiſe what was melodious and 
a- agreeable in Sounds, but to faſhion and form 
0, all ſort of articulate Voices the moſt diſ- 
in tinctiy that was poſſible. This he per- 
7, MM form'd by ſtrenuouſiy exalting his- Voice, 
d; and eſſaying it in all the ſeveral Diſpoſi- 
et- tions and Configurations of his Throat and 
W: Mouth. And thus bellowing, roaring, 

a K ſnarling, 
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Part III. ſnarling, and otherwiſe variouſly exerting 
his Organs of Sound, he endeavour'd to 
diſcover what Letters of the Alphabet cou'd 
beſt deſign each Species, or what new Let- 
ters were to be invented to mark the un- 
«diſcover'd Modifications. He found, for 
Inſtance, the Letter A to be a moſt genuine 
Character, an original and pure Vowel, and 
juſtly plac'd as principal in the front of the 
'Alphabetick Order. For having duly ex- 
tended his under Jaw, to its utmoſt diſtance 
from the upper ; and by a proper Inſertion 
of. his Fingers provided againſt the Con- 
traction of either Corner of his Mouth, he 
experimentally diſcover'd it impoſſible for 
human Tongue under theſe Circumſtances 
toemit any other Modification of Sound than 
that 'which was deſcrib'd by this primitive 
Character. The Vowel O was form'd by an 
orbicular- Diſpoſition of the Mouth; as was 
aptly delineated in the Character it ſelf. 
-The Vowel U by a parallel Protruſion of the 
Lips. The other Vowels and Conſonants 
by other various Colliſions of the Mouth, 
and Operations of the active Tongue upon 
the paſſive Gum or Palate. The Reſult of 
this profound Speculation and long Exer- 
ciſe of our Priſoner was 4 Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſe, which he compos'd when he was ſet at 
liberty. He elteem d zhimſelf the only 
5 + * Maſter 
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Maſter of Voice and Language on the ac- Sect. 1. 
count of this his radical Science, and funda - 


„ r r od ian TE 
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ed 
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mental Knowledg of Sounds. But whoever 
had taken him to improve their Voice, or 
teach *em an agreeable or juſt manner. of 
Accent or Delivery, wou'd, I believe, have 

found themſelves conſiderably deluded. 
Tis not that I wou'd condemn as uſeleſs 
this ſpeculative Science of Articulation. It 
has its place, no doubt, among the other 
Sciences, and may ſerve to Grammar, as 
Grammar ſerves to Rhetorick and to other 
Arts of Speech and Writing. The Soli- 
dity of Mat hemat ic ls and its Advantage 
to Mankind, is prov'd by many effects in 
thoſe beneficial Arts and Sciences which 
depend on it: tho Aſtrologers, Horoſcopers, 
and other ſuch, are pleas'd to honour them- 
ſelves with the Title of Mathematicians. 
As for Metaphyſicks, and that which in the 
Schools is taught for Logick or for Ethicks, 
I ſhall willingly allow it to paſs for Philo- 
ſophy, when by any real effects it is prov'd 
capable to refine our Spirits, improve our 
Underſtandings, or mend our Manners. 
But if the defining material and immaterial 
Subſtances, and diſtinguiſhing their Propertys 
and Modes, is recommended to us, as the 
right manner of proceeding in the Diſ- 
covery of our own Natures, I ſhall be apt 
K 2 to 
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Part III. to ſuſpect ſuch a Study as the more deluſive 
Wand infatuating, on account of its magnifi- 


it. The liker,any thing is to Wiſdom, if 


cent Pretenſion. 

The Study of Triangles and Circles in- 
terferes not with the Study of Minds. Nor 
does the Student in the mean while ſup- 
poſe himſelf advancing in Wiſdom, or the 
Knowledg of Himſelf or Mankind. All he 
deſires is to keep his Head ſound, as it was 
before. And well, he thinks, he has come 
off, if there be no Crack made in it. As 
for other Ability or Improvement in the 
Knowledg of human Nature or the World; 
he refers himſelf to other Studys and Prac- 


tice. Such is the Mathematician's Modeſty 
and good Senſe. But for the Philoſopher, who 
pretends to be wholly taken up in conſi- 
dering his higher Facultys, and examining 
the Powers and Principles of his Under- 
ſtanding, if in reality his Philoſophy be fo- 
reign to the Matter profeſs'd; if it goes 
beſide the mark, and reaches nothing that 
we can truly call our Intereſt or Concern; 
it muſt be ſomewhat worſe than mere Ig- 
norance or Idiotiſm. The moſt ingenious 
way of becoming fooliſh, is by a Syſtem. 
And the ſureſt Method to prevent good 
Senſe, is to ſet up ſomething in the room of 


it 
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it be not the thing it ſelf, the more 2 Sect. 1. 
it becomes its oppoſite. n 

One wor'd expect it of theſe Phyſiologiſta 
and Searchers of Modes and Subſtances, that 
being ſo exalted in their Underſtandings, 
and inrich'd with Science above other Men, 
they ſhou'd be as much above em in their 
Paſſions and Sentiments, The Conſciouſ- 
nes of being admitted into the ſecret Re- 
ceſſes of Nature, and the inward Refources: 
of a human Heart, ſnou'd, one wou'd think, 
create in theſe Gentlemen a ſort of Mag- 
nanimity, which might diſtinguiſh em 
from the ordinary Race of Mortals. But 
if their pretended Knowledg of the Ma- 
chine of this World, and of their own 
Frame, is able to produce nothing beneficial 
either to the one or to the other; I know 
not to what purpoſe ſuch a Philoſophy can 
ſerve, except only to ſnut the door againſt 
better Knowledg, and introduce Imperti- 
nence and Conceit with the beſt Conntenance 
of Authority, 

Tis hardly poſſible for a Student, but 
more eſpecially an Author, who has dealt in 
Ideas, and treated formally of the Paſſions, 

in a way of natural Philoſophy, not to ima- 
gine himſelf more wiſe on this account, 
and more knowing in his own Character, 
and the Genius of Mankind. But that he 
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Part III. is miſtaken in his Calculation, Experience 

generally convinces us: none being found 

more impotent in themſelves, of leſs com- 

mand over their Paſſions, leſs free' from 

Superſtition and vain Fears, or leſs ſafe 

from common Impoſture and Deluſion, than 

the noted Head-pieces of this Stamp. Nor 

is this a Wonder. The Speculation in a 

manner beſpeaks the Practice. There needs 

no formal Deduction to make this evident. 

A ſmall Help from our familiar Method of 

Soliloquy may ſerve turn: and we may per- 

haps decide this matter in a more diverting 

way; by. confronting this ſuper-ſpecula- 

tive Philoſophy with a more practical ſort, 

which relates chiefly to our Acquaintance, 

Friendſhip, and Correſpondence with 
our ſelves. 

On this account, it may not be to my 
Reader's Diſadvantage, if forgetting him 
for a while, I apply chiefly to my ſelf; and 
as occaſion offers, aſſume that ſelf-conver- 
fant Prattice, which I have pretended to 
diſcloſe, *Tis hop'd therefore, he will not 
eſteem it as ill Breeding, if 1 loſe the uſual 
regard to his Preſence. And ſhou'd I fall 
inſenſibly into one of the Paroxyſms de- 
ſcrib'd; and as in a ſort of Phrenzy, enter 
into high Expoſtulation with my ſelf; he 
will not ſurely be offended with the free 

Lan- 
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Language, or even with the Reproaches Sect. 1. 


he fears, from a Perſon who only makes SWW 
bold with whom he may. 


IF a Paſſenger ſhou'd turn by chance into 
a Watchmaker's Shop, and thinking to in- 
form himſelf concerning Watches, ſhou'd 
inquire, of what Metal, or what Matter, 
each part was compos'd ;' what gave the 
Colours, or what made the Sounds; with- 
| out examining what the real Uſe was of 
ſuch an Inſtrament; or by what Move- 
ments its End was beſt attain'd, and its 
perfection acquir'd : *tis plain that ſuch an 
Examiner as this, wou'd come ſhort of any 
Underſtanding in the real Nature of the 
Inſtrument. Shou'd a Philoſopher, after 
the ſame manner, employing himſelf in the 
Study of human Nature, diſcover only, 
what Effects each Paſſion wrought upon the 
Body; what change of Aſpect or Feature 
they produc'd; and in what different man- 
ner they affected the Limbs and Muſcles ; 
this might poſſibly qualify him to give Ad- 
vice to an Anatomiſt or a Limner, but not 
to Mankind or to Himſelf : Since according 
to this Survey he conſider'd not the real 
Operation or Energy of his Subject, nor 
contemplated the Man, as real M an, and 

| K 4 as 
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Part III. as a human Agent; but as a Match or com- 
| mon Marhine. i 

„ The Paſſion of Fear (as a modern Phi- 

« loſopher informs me) determines the 

* Spirits to the Muſcles of the Knees, 

« which are inſtantly ready to perform their 

« Motion; by taking up the Legs with in- 

% comparable Celerity; in order to re- 

„ move the Body out of harms way. 
Excellent Mechaniſm! ' But whether the 
knocking together of the Knees be any more 

the cowardly Symptom of Flight, than the 
chattering of the Teeth is the ſtout Symp- 

tom of Reſiſtance, I ſhall not take upon me 

to determine. I ſhalt find nothing here 
which is of the leaſt Sef-Concernment, 

And I may depend upon it, that by the 

moſt refinꝰd Speculation of this kind, I ſhall 
neither learn to diminiſh my Fears, or raife 

my Courage. This, however, I may be 
aſſur d of, that tis the Nature of Fear, as 

well as of other Paſſions, to have its in- 

creaſe and decreaſe, as it is fed by Opinion, 

and influenc'd by Cuſtom and Practice. 

Theſe Paſſions, according as they have the 
aſcendency in me, and differ in proportion 

with one another, affect my Character, and 

make me different with reſpect to my ſelf 

and others. I muſt, therefore, of neceſſity 

find ſome Improvement, by reflecting juſtly 
- + on 
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on the manner of my own Motion, as guided Sed. 1. 


by Affection, which depend ſo much on Ap- 
prehenſion and Conceit. And by exami- 
ning the various Turns, Inflexions, Declen- 
ſions, and inward Revolutions of the Paſ- 
ſons, 1 muſt undoubtedly come the better 
to underſtand a human Breaſt, and judg the 
better both of others and my ſelf. Tis 
impoſſible to make the leaſt advancement in 
ſuch a Study, without acquiring ſome Ad- 
vantage, from the Regulation and Govern- 
ment of thoſe Paſſions, on which the Con- 
duct of a Life depends. 

For inſtance, if SuyrsRsT1TION be the 
ſort of Fear which moſt oppreſſes; *tis not 
very material to inquire, on this occaſion, to 
what Parts or Diſtricts the Blood or Spirits 
are immediately detach'd, or where they are 
made to rendevouz, For this no more im- 
ports me to underſtand, than it depends on 
me to regulate or change. But when the 
grounds of this Fear are conſider'd to be 
from Opinier, and the Subjects of it come 
to be thorowly ſearch'd and examin'd ; *tis 
impoſlible but the Paſſion it ſelf muſt dimi- 
niſh, as I difcover more and more the Im- 
poſture which belongs to it. | 
In the fame manner if VAN IT v be fro 
Opinion, and I conſider how Vanity is con- 
criy'd, from what imaginary Advantages, 

and 
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Part III. and inconſiderable Grounds, if I view it in 
VV its exceſſive height, as well as in its contrary 
depreſſion ; *tis impoſſible but I muſt in 
ſome meaſure be reliev'd of this Diſtemper. 


Laudis amore tumes? ſunt certa Pia- 
cula 

Sunt verba & voces quibus hunc lenire 
dolorem 


Poſſis, & magnam morbi deponere partem. 


The ſame muſt happen in reſpect of An- 
ger, Ambition, Love, Deſire, and the other 
Paſſions from whence I frame the various 
Notion I have of Intereſt. For according as 
theſe Paſſions veer, my Intereſt veers, my 
Steerage varys; and I make alternately now 
this, now that, to be my Courſe and Harbour. 
The Man in Anger, has a different Happi- 
neſs from the Man in Love. And the Man 
who is grown covetous, has a different No- 
tion of Satisfaction from what he had before, 
when he was liberal. Even the Man in 
Humour, has another Thought of Intereſt 
and Advantage from the Man out of Hu- 
mour, or in the leaſt diſturb'd. The Exa- 
mination, therefore, of my Humours, and 
the Enquiry after my Paſſions, muſt neceſ- 

ſarily draw along with it the ſearch and 


n 11 my Opinions, and the ſincere 
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in conſideration of my Scope and End. And Sect. 1. 
L thus the Study of human Affection cannoet V 
in but lead me towards the Knowledg of hu- 
r. man Nature, and of my ſelf. 

This is the Philoſophy, which, by Nature, 
has the Pre-eminence above all other Science, 
or Knowledg. Nor can this ſurely be of the 
ſort call'd vain or dectitful; ſince it is the 
only means by which I can diſcover Vanity 
and Deceit. This is not of that kind which 
depends on Genealogys or Traditions, and mi- 
niſters Queſtions and vain Jangling. It has 
not its Name, as other Philoſophys, from the 
mere Subtlety and Nicety of the Specula- 
tion; but, by way of Excellence, from its 
being ſuperiour to all other Speculations z 
from its preſiding over all other Sciences 
and Occupations z teaching the Meaſure of 
each, and aſſigning the juſt Value of every 
thing in Life. By this Science Religion it 
ſelf is judg'd, Spirits are ſearch'd, Prophecys 
prov'd, Miracles diſtinguiſh'd: the ſole 
Meaſure and Standard being taken from 
moral Refitude, and from the Diſcernment 
of what is ſound and jaſt in the Affections. 
For if the Tree is known only by its Fruits; 
my firſt Endeavour muſt be to diſtinguiſh the 
true Taſte of Fruits, refine my Palat, and 
eſtabliſh a juſt Reliſh in the kind. For to 
bid me judg Authority by Morals, whilſt the 

Rule 
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Part III. Rule of Morals is ſuppos'd dependent on 

mere Authority and ; is the ſame as to 
bid me ſee with my Eyes ſhut, meaſure with- 
out a Standard, and count without Arith- 
metick. 

And thus Philoſophy, which judges both 
of her ſelf, and of every thing beſides; diſ- 
covers her own Province, and chief Com- 
mand; teaches me to diſtinguiſh between 
her Perſon, and her Likeneſs; and ſhows 
me her immediate and real felf, by that 
ſole Privilege of teaching me to know my ſelf, 
and what belongs to me. She gives to every 

- Inferjour Science its juſt rank; leaves ſome 
to meaſure Sounds; others to ſcan Syllables 3 
others to weigh Vacuums, and define Spaces, 
and Extenſions, but reſerves to her ſelf 
her due Authority, and Majeſty ; keeps her 
State, and antient Title, of Yiee Dux, 
Virtutis Indagatrix, and the reſt of thoſe 
juſt Appellations which of old belong'd to 
her; when ſhe merited to be apoſtrophiz'd, 
as ſhe was, by the Orator : Tu Inventrix 
Legum, Tu Magiſtra morum & diſeiplina X** 
EF autem unis dies bene & ex preceptis tuis ac- 
tus, peceanti immortalitati anteponendus. Ex- 
cellent Miſtreſs! but eaſy to be miſtaken! 
whilſt fo many Hand-maids wear as illu- 
ſtrious Apparel; and fome are made to out- 
ſhine her far, in Dreſs, and Ornament. 


In 
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In reality; how ſpecious a Study, how Sect. 1. 
ſolemn an Amuſement is rais'd from what. 
we call Philoſophical Speculations ! —— the 
Formation of Ideas! —— their Compoſitions, 
Compariſons, Agreement and Diſagreement ! 
—— What can have a better Appearance, or 
bid fairer for genuine and true PHiLOSO= 
pay? Come on then. Let me philoſo- 
phize in this manner ; if this be the way I 
am to grow wiſe. Let me examine my Ideas 
of Space and Subſtance : Let me look well into 
Matter and its Modes; if this be looking into 
my ſelf; if this be to improve my Under- 
ſtanding, and enlarge my Mind. Let me ob- 
ſerve, with diligence, what paſſes here; what: 
Connexion and Conſiſtency, what Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement I find wichiz : Whe⸗- 
ther, according to my preſent Hdeas, that 
which I approve this Hour, I am like to ap- 
prove as well the next: And in caſe it be 

otherwiſe with me; how or after what man- 
ner, I ſhall relieve my ſelf; how aſcertain my 
Ideas, and keep my Opinion, Liking, and 
Eſteem of things, the ſame. If this remaing 
unſolv'd ; if I am ſtill the ſame Myſtery to 
my ſelf as ever; to what purpoſe is all this 
Reaſoning and Aten“ Wherefore do 
I admire my Philoſopher, or ſtudy to become 
ſuch a one, my ſelf? 


To 
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To day things have ſucceeded well with 
me; conſequently my Ideas are rais'd : 
is a fine World! All is glorious ! Every 
« thing delightful and entertaining! Man- 
* kind, Converſation, Company, Society 
© What can be more deſirable ! To mor- 
row comes Diſappointment, Croſſes, Diſ- 
grace. And what follows? „ O miſerable 
% Mankind! Wretched State! Who wou'd 
& live out of Solitude? Who wou'd write 
« or act for ſuch a World?” Philoſo- 
pher ! where are thy Ideas? Where is T3 ruth, 
Certainty, Evidence, ſo much talk'd of? *Tis 
here they are to be maintain'd, if any where. 
*Tis here I am to preſerve ſome juſt Diſ- 
tinctions, and adequate Ideas; which if I can- 
not do a jot the more, by what ſuch a Phi- 
loſophy can teach me, the Philoſophy is in 


this reſpect impoſing, and deluſive. For 


whatever its other Virtues are; it relates 
not to me my ſelf, it concerns not the Man, 
nor any otherwiſe affects the Mind than by 
the Conceit of Knowledg, and the Aſſu- 


rance rais'd from a ſuppos'd Improvement, 
which is in reality none at all. 


Again. What are my Ideas ef the 
World, of Pleaſure, Riches, Fame, Life ? 
What Judgment am I to make of Mankind 
and human Affairs? What Sentiments am 


Ito frame? What Opinions? What 


Maxims 2 
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1 Maxims? If none at all; why do I con- Sect. 1. 
cern my ſelf in Speculations about my Ideas? 
What is it to me, for inſtance, to know 
what kind of Idea I can form of Space ? 
« Divide a ſolid Body of whatever Dimen- 
« fion; and it will be impoſſible for the 
« Parts to move within the bounds of its 
“e Superficies: if there be not left in it a 
* void Space, as big as the leaſt part into 
* which the ſaid Body is divided.” — 

Thus the Atomiſt, or Epicurean, pleading 
for a Vacuum. The Plenitudinarian, on the 
other ſide, brings his Fluid in play, and 
joins the Idea of Body and Extenſion. “ Of 
te this, ſays one, I have clear Ideas. Of 
<< this, ſays the other, I can be certain. And 
« what, ſay I, if in the caſe there be no 
« certainty atall?” For Mathematicians are 
divided: and Mechanicks proceed as well on 
one Hypotheſis as on the other. My Mind, 
I am ſatisfy'd, will proceed either way a- 
like: For it is concern'd on neither fide. 
——— Philoſopher ! Let me hear concerning 
what is of ſome Uſe to me. Let me hear 
concerning Life ; what the right. Notion is 3 
and what 1 am to ſtand to, upon occaſion : 
that I may not, when Life ſeems retiring, 
or has run it ſelf out to the very Dregs, 
cry Vanity! condemn the World, and at 
the ſame time complain, that Life is ſhore 
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thing of this in the Caſe; I have no occaſion 


ADVICE' TO 


Part III. and paſſing! For why ſo ſhort ; if not found 
WYV ſweet? Why do I complain both ways? Is 


Vanity, mere Vanity, a Happineſs ? Or can 
Miſery paſs away too ſoon ? | 

This is of moment to me to examine. 
This is what is worth my while. If, onthe 
other ſide, I cannot find the Agreement or 
Diſagreement ot my Ideas in this place; if I 
can come to nothing certain here; what is 
all the reſt to me? What ſignifys it how 
I come by my Ideas, or how compound em; 
which are ſimple, and which complex? If 1 
have a right Idea of Life, now when per- 
haps 1 think ſlightly of it, and reſolve with 
my ſelf, That it may eaſily be laid down, 
& on any honourable occaſion of Service to 
« my Friends, or Country; “ teach me how 


1 may preſerve this Idea: or, atleaſt, how 1 


may get rid of it; that it may trouble me 
no more, nor lead me into ill Adventures- 
Teach me how I came by ſuch an Opinion of 
Worth and Virtue; what it is, that at one 
time raiſes it ſo high, and at another time 
reduces it to nothing; how theſe Diſtur- 
bances and Fluctuations happen; by what 
Innovation, what Compoſition, what Juter- 


vent ion of other Ideas. If this be the Subject 
of the Philoſophical Art; I readily apply to 


it, andembrace the Study, If there be no- 


for 


* 
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3 CJ or this ſort of Learning; and am no more Sec. 2. 
's MM deſirous of knowing how I form or compound 
thoſe Ideas which are mark'd by Words, 
than I am of knowing how, and by what 
Motions of my Tongue or Palat, I form 
thoſe articulate Sounds, which 1 can full as 

well pronounce, without any ſuch Science or | 
Speculation. | 
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* 22 
h Bur. here it may be convenient for n me 
n, quit my ſelf for a while, in favour 
o of my eser : leſt if he prove one off 
the uncourteou kind, he ſhou'd raiſe a con- 
1ſderable Objection i in this Place. He may 

e ask perhaps, Why a Writer for Self- 
s. Entertainment ſhou'd not keep his Wri- 
of © tings to himſelf, without appearing i in 
ne Publick, or before the World.” ; 
* In anſwer to this I ſhall only ſay, that 


for appear ing in Publick, or before the Warld,. 
at I do not readily conceive what our worthy 
„ Obdjecter may underſtand by it. 1 have, 
ct indeed, among my Acquaintance, certain 
to Merchant- Adventurers in the Letter-Trade, 
o- VWbo in Correſpondence with their Factor- 
on Bookſeller, are enter d into @ notable Com- 
or L. merce 


6 
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Part III, merce with the, World. They bave directly, 
* and in due F orm. 1 of Preface, and Epiſtle De- 
dicatory, follicited the Publick, and made In- 
tereſt with Friends, for. "Favour. and Pro- 
tection on this account. : They have ven · 
tur'd, perhaps, to join ſome great Man's Re- 
putation with their own; having obtain'd 
his Permiſſion to addreſs a Work to him, on 
preſumption of its paſſing for ſomething 
conſiderable in the Eyes of Mankind... One 
may imagine that ſuch patroniz'd and a- 
vow'd Authors as theſe, ou d abe ſhrewdly 
diſappointed it the Publick took no notice of 
their Labours. _ But for my own part, tis 
of no concern to me, what regard the. Pub- 
what manner it co comes s acquainted with what 
I write for my private Entertainment, or by 
way of Advice to, ſuch of my, Acquaintance 
as are thus deſperately embark d. 
Tis requiſite, that my Friends, who pe- 
rule theſe Advices, ſhowd read%m in better 
Characters than thoſe of my own Hand- 
writing. And by good. lack 1 have a very 
fair Hand offer'd, which may; fave me the 
trouble of re-copying, and can, readily fur- 
niſh me with as many handſom Copys as | 
wou'd deſire, for my own and Friends Ser- 
vice. 1 have nat, indeed, forbid x my Ama- 
meenſis the Haking as. Many a: a8 be e pleaſes for 


2 'T ? his 
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* his own Benefit. What I write is not worth Seb; 2. 
being made a Myſtery. And if it be worth 
- WW any one's purchaſing ; much good may do 
- WW the Purchaſer. *Fis a Traffck I have no 
* ſhare in; tho I accidentally. furniſh ww 
I Subject- matter. 8 

d And thus am I in no wiſe more an 
AvuTHOR, for being in Prim. I am con- 
ſcious to my ſelf of no additional Virtue, 
or dangerous Quality, from having lain at 
any time under the weight of that alpha- 
betick Engine call'd the Preſ I know no 
Conjuration in it, either with reſpect to 
Church, or State. Nor can I ſee why the 
Machine ſhou'd appear ſo formidable to 
Scholars, and renown'd Clerks; whoſe very 
Myſtery and Foundation depends on the 
Letter Manufacture. To allow Benefit of 
Clergy, and to reſtrain the Preſs, ſeems to 
| me to have ſomething of Croſs- pur poſe in 
Per it. I can hardly think that rhe Quality 
ter BY of what is written can be alter'd by the 


pd- Manner of Writing: or that there can be 
SA any harm in a quick way of copying fair, 


and keeping Copys alike. Why a Man may 
not be permitted to write with fro as well 


8 as Quill, I can't conceive; or how a Writer 
6 2h changes his Capacity, by this new Dreſs, any il 
557 more than by the weat of Wove Stockins, af- 


ter having worn no other Manufacture than 
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part 3 
Fo * 


and been inſtructed in our own and other 


n T o 


80 much for my Nada; - if perchance l 
have any beſides the Friend or two above- 
mentionꝰd. For being engag'd in Morals, 
and induc'd to treat ſo rigorous a Subject 
as that of Self-Examination; I naturally call 
to mind the extreme Delicacy and Tender- 
neſs of modern Appetites, in reſpect of the 
Philoſophy of this kind. What Diſtaſte poſ- 
ſibly may have ariſen from ſome medicinal 
Doſes of a like nature, adminiſter'd to raw 
Stomachs, at a very early Age, I will not 
pretend to examine. But whatever Manner 
in Philoſophy happens to bear the leaſt re- 


ſemblance to that of Carechiſm, cannot, I'm 


perſuaded, of it ſelf, prove very inviting. 
Such a ſmart way of queſtioning our ſelves 


in our Youth, has made our Manhood more 


averſe to theexpoſtulatory Diſcipline. And 
tho the meraphyſical Points of our Belief are 
by this method, with admirable Care and 
Caution, inftil'd into tender Minds ; yet the 
manner -of thus anticipating Philoſophy, 
may make the after-work of Reaſon, and 
the inward Exerciſe of the Mind, at a riper 

Age, proceed the more heavily, and with 
greater reluctance. 

It muſt .needs be a hard Caſe with us, 
after having paſs'd ſo learned a Childhood, 


higher 
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higher Natures, Eſſences, incorporeal Suhſt an- Sect. 2. 
ces, Perſonalitys, and the like; to conde- 

ſcend at riper Years to ruminate and con 

over this Leſſon a ſecond time. *Tis hard, 

after having, by ſo many pertinent taterrs- 
gatorys, and deciſive Sentences, declar'd 

Who and What we are; to come leiſurely, 

in another View, to inquire concerning our 

real SEL and End, the Judgment we make 

of Intereft, and the Opinion we have of 
Avyinradu and GOOD: which muſt 
neceſſarily determine us in our Conduct, 

and prove the leading Principle of our 
Le.. 

Can we bear looking anew into theſe 
Myſterys? Can we endure a new Schooling, 
after having once learnt our Leſſon from the 
World? For by the Leſſon of this latter 
School, and according to the Senſe I acquire 

when 1 converſe with ſuch as are call'd 
knowing and able Men; ſhou'd | at any time 
ask my ſelf, What govern'd me, I ſhou'd rea- 
dily anſwer, my Intereſt. * But what is 
« Interet? And how. govern n'd ? By 
« Opinion and Fancy. Is every thing 
ce therefore my Intereſt which I fancy ſuch ? 
„Or may my Fancy poſſibly be wrong? 
« It may. If my Fancy of Intereſt 
therefore be wrong; can my Purſuit or 
Aim be right? Hardly ſo. Can 1 


L 3 e then 
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Part III.“ then be ſuppos d to bits: when I know not 
e { much as hoy to aim ? oe 

My chief Intereſt, it . ſeems therefore, 
muſt. be to get an Aim; and know cer- 
tainly where my Happineſs and Advan- 
tage lies. Where can it lie but with 
ce my Pleaſure ſince my Advantage and 
« Good can never but be .pleaſing : And 
“ what is pleaſing, can never but be my Ad- 
« vantage and Good? Excellent! Let 
t Fancy therefore govern, and Intere## be 
% what we pleaſe. For if that which pleaſes 
© #s be our Good, becauſe it pleaſes us 3 
* any thing may be our IN TERA RSH or 
* Goop, That which we make ſuch at 
4 one time, we may unmake again at ano- 
ce ther. No one can learn what rea! GooD 
Lis. Nor can any one upon this foot be 
&« ſaid to underſtand bis INTER BST. 

Here, we ſee, are ſtrange Embroils! — 
But let us try to deal more candidly with 
our ſelves, and frankly own that Pleaſure is 
no rule of Good; ſince when we follow 
Pleaſure merely, we are diſguſted, and) 
change from one ſort to another: condem- |} | 
ning that at one time which at another we 
earneſtly approveg and never judging e- 
qually of Happineſs, whilſt we follow 52 on 
af; mere Tone | 


A 
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A Lover, for inſtance, when ſtruck with. Sect. 2. 
the Idea or Fancy of his Enjoy ment, promiſes 
himſelf the higheſt Felicity, if he ſueceeds 
in his nem Amour. He ſaccteds in it 3 
finds not the Felicity he expected: but pro- 
miſes himſelf the ſame again in ſome other. 
——— The ſame thing happens: He is diſ- 
appointed as before; but ſtill has Faith, 
Weary'd with this Game, he quits the 
Chace: renounces the way of Courtſhip and 
Intrigue, and deteſts the Ceremony and Dif- 
ficulty of the Pleaſure. A new Species 
of. Amours invites him. Here too he meets 
the ſame Inquietude and Inconſtancy. —— 
Scorning to grow ſottiſu, and plunge in the 
loweſt Sink of Vice, he,ſhakes off his Intem- 
perance; deſpiſes Gluttony and Riot; and 
hearkens to Ambition. He grows a Man af 
Buſiheſs, and ſeeks Authority and Fame. — 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem PROT E A node? 


. Leſt this therefore ſhou'd be my own caſe; 
let me ſee how I can controul my Fancy, and 
fix it, if poſſible, on ſomething which may 
hold good. —— When I exerciſe my Reaſon 
in moral Subjects; when I employ my Aﬀec- 
tion in friendly and ſocial Actions, I find 1 
can at that time ſincerely enjoy my ſelf. If 
there be a Pleaſure therefore of this kind; 
A 7 L 4 why 
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Part III. why not indulge it? Or what harm wou'd 


there be, ſhou'd it grow greater by Indul- 


gence ? If Iam lazy, and indulge my ſelf in 
the languid Pleaſure ; I know the harm, and 
can foreſee the Drone. If I am luxurious, I 
know the harm of this too; and have the 
Plain Proſpect of the Sor. If Avarice be my 
Pleaſure ; the End, I know, is being a Mi- 


| ſer. But if Hon Es T be my Delight, | 


know no other conſequence from indulging 
ſuch a Paſſion, than that of growing better na- 
tur'd, and enjoying more and more the Pleaſures 
of Society. On the other hand, if this ho- 
neſt Pleaſure be loſt, by knaviſh Indulgence, 
and Immorality, there can hardly be a Satiſ- 


faction left of any kind; ſince good Nature 


and ſocial Affection is 0 eſſential even to the 


Pleaſures of 4 Debauch. 


If therefore the only Pleaſure I can freely 
and without reſerve indulge, be that of the 
honeſt and moral kind; if the rational and 
ſocial Enjoyment be ſo conſtant in it ſelf, 


and ſo eſſential to Happineſs ; why ſhou'd 
I not bring my other Pleaſures to correſpond 
and be Friends with it, rather than raiſe 
my ſelf other Pleaſures, which are deſtruc- 


tive of this Foundation, and have no man- 
ner of Correſpondency with one another ? 


Upon this bottom let me try how I can 


bear the Aſſault of Fancy, and maintain my 
| ſelf 
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ſelf in my moral Fortreſs, againſt the At- SeQ. 2, 
tacks which are raigd on the fide of corruft 
Intereſt and a wrong Self. When the Idea 
of Pleaſure ſtrikes, I ask my ſelf. Before 
e J was thus ſtruck by the Idea, was any 
& thing amiſs with me? No. There- 
& fore remove the Idea, and I am well. 
„„ But having this Idea ſuch as I now 
& have, I cannot want the Thing, without 
© regret. See, therefore, which is beſt : 
« either to ſuffer under this Want, till the 
* Idea be remoy'd; or by fatisfying the 
«© Want, confirm not only this Idea, but all 
Sof the ſame Stamp.” 

In reality, has not every Fancy a like Pri- 
vilege of paſſing ; if any ſingle one be ad- 
mitted upon its own Authority? And what 
muſt he the Iſſue of ſuch an Oeconomy, if 
the whole fantaſtick Crew be introduc'd, and 
the Door refus'd to none? What elſe but this 
can lead to the moſt diſſolute and profligate 
of Characters? What is it, on the contrary, 
that raiſes us to any degree of Worth or 

Steddineſs, but a direct contrary Practice 
and Conduct? Can there be Strength of Mind 3 
can there be Command over one's ſelf; if the 
Ideas of Pleaſure, the Suggeſtions of Fancy, 
and the ſtrong Pleadings of Appetite and 
Deſire are not often withſtood, and the Fancys 


themſelves ſoundly reprimanded, and brought 
under Subjection? 3 


Part Ill. 
Sa mining our Ideas is no pedantick Practice. 


ADVICE TO 
Thus it appears that the method of exa- 


Nor is there any thing un-galante in the 
manner of thus queſtioning the Lady-Fancys, 
which preſent themſelves as charmingly 
dreſs'd as poſſible to ſollicit their Cauſe, and 


obtain a Judgment, by favour of that worſe 


Part, and corrupt SEL, to vv they 
make their Application. 

It may be juſtly ſaid of theſe, that they 
are very powerful Sollicitreſſen. They never 
ſeem to importune us; tho they are ever in 
our Eye, and meet ns which ever way we 
turn. They underſtand better how to ma- 
nage their Appearance, than by always 
throwing up their Veil, and ſhewing their 
Faces openly in a broad Light, to run the 
Danger of cloying our Sight, or expoſing 
their Features to a ſtrict Examination. 80 
far are they from ſuch a Forwardneſs, that 
they often ſtand as at a diſtance; ſuffering 
us to make the firſt Advance, and contenting 
themſelves with diſcovering a ſide Face, or 
beſtowing now and then a glance in a myſte- 
rious manner, as if they endeavour'd to 
conceal their Perſons. 

One of the moſt dangerous of theſe En- 
chantreſſes appears in a ſort of diſmal Weed, 
with the moſt mournful Countenance ima- 
ginable; often Caſting up her Eyes, and 

wringing 
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wringing her Hands; ſo that tis impoſſible Sect. 2. 
not to be mov'd by her, till her .Impoſture ©. 
be fully known, and her Meaning conſider'd. 
The Airs ſhe borrows, are from the Tragick 
Muſe Mziromens. Nor is ſhe in her 
own Perſon any way amiable or attractive. 
Far from it. Her Art is to render her ſelf 
as forbidding as poſſible; that her Siſters 
may by her means be the more alluring. 
And if by her tragick Aſpect, and melan- 
choly Looks, ſhe can perſuade us that Death 
(whom ſhe repreſents) is ſuch a hideous 
Form; ſhe conquers in behalf of the whole 
fantaſtick Tribe of wanton, gay, and fond 
Deſires. Effeminacy and Cowardice in- 
ſtantly prevail. The pooreſt Means of Life 
grow in Repute, when the Ends and juſt 
Conditions Of it are ſo little known, and the 
Dread of parting with it rais'd to ſo high 
a degree. The more eagerly we graſp at 
Life, the more impotent we. are in the 
Enjoyment of it, By this Avidity, its 
very Lees and Dregs are ſwallow*d : the 
Ideas of ſordid Pleaſure advanc'd. Worth, 
Manhood, Generoſity, and all the nobler 
Opinions and Sentiments of honeſt Good 
and virtuous Pleaſure, diſappear, and fly be- 
i, | fore this Queen of Terrours. 
1 *Tis a mighty Delight which a ſort of 
d counter-PRUDIDPUCTs take in ſeconding this 
Sg Phantom, 


. * \ ne ama * — 
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Part III, Phantom, and playing her upon our Under- 


ſtandings, whenever they wou'd take occa- 


ſion to confound em. The vitious Poets 


employ this Specter too on their ſide; tho 
after a different manner. By the help of 
this tragick Actrice, they gain a fairer Au- 
dience for the luxurious Fancys, and give 
their ERAros and other playſome Muſes 
a fuller Scope in the ſupport of Riot and 
Debauch. The gloomy Proſpect of Death 
becomes the Incentive to Pleaſures of the 
loweſt Order. Aſhes and Shade, the Tomb 
and Cypreſs, are made to ſerve as Foils to 
Luxury. The Abhorrence of an inſenſible 
State makes mere Vitality and Animal-Sen- 
ſation highly cheriſh'd. + 


Indulge genio : carpamus dulcia; noſe 
trum eſt 


Quod vi vis: Cinis, & Manes, & 4. 
bal fies. 


'Tis no wonder if Luxury SF by the 


Deformity of this Specter-Opinion, and in- 


vites us to live faſt according to her own 
falſe meaſure of Life; when the nobler 


pleaſures of it are, by the Dread of Death, 


and that intenſe Selfiſnneſs and Meanneſs 


which accompapys it, reduc'd ſo low, and 


in a manner brought to nothing. 
But 
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But here a lovely Form advances to our Sed. 2. 
Aſſiſtance, introduc'd by the prime Muſe, 9 
the beauteous CAL LIO PE. She ſhews us 
what real Beauty is, and what thoſe Numbers 
are, which make Life perfect, and beſtow 
the chief Enjoyment. She ſets Virtue before 
our Eyes, and teaches us how to rate Life, 
from the Experience of the moſt heroick 
Spirits. She brings her Siſters C110 and 
URANIA to ſupport her. From the for- 
mer ſhe borrows whatever is memorable in 
Hiſtory, and antient Time, to confront the 
tragick Specter, and ſhew the fixt Contempt 
which the happieſt and freeſt Nations, as 
well as ſingle Heroes, and private Men 
worthy of any Note, have ever expreſs'd 
for that Impoſtreſs. From the latter ſhe 
borrows what is ſublimeſt in Philoſophy, to 
: explain the Laws of Nature, the Order of 
the Univerſe, and repreſent to us the Juſ- 
tice of accompanying this amiable Admini- 
0 ſtration. She ſhews us that by this juſt Com- 
- | pliance we are made happicſt : and that the 
% meaſure of a happy Life is not from the 
* fewer or more Suns which we behold, the 
* fewer or more Breaths we draw, or Meals 
0 we eat; but from the having once liv'd well, 
d aged our Pan handſomly, and made our 
| Exit chearfuly, and as became us. nf 
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Part III. Thus we retain on Virtue's ſide the no- 
A hieſt Party of the Muſes. Whatever is au- 
guſt among thoſe Siſters, appears readily in 
our behalf. Nor are the more jocund Ladys 
wanting in their Aſſiſtance, when they act 
in the Perfection of their Art, and in- 
ſpire ſome better Genius's in this kind of 
Poetry. Such were the nobler Lyricti, and 
thoſe of the latter, and more refin'd Comedy 
of the Antients. The T HAL1A's, the 
POLYMN14” „ the TENDSYc OA 35 
the Eur RRYE'Ss willingly j join their Parts 
and being alike intereſted in the Cauſe af 
Numbers, are with regret employ'd another 
way, in favour of Diſorder. Inſtead of be- 
ing made Syrens to ſerve the Purpoſes of 
Vice, they wou'd with more delight accom- 
any their elder Siſters, and add their 
races and attractive Charms to what is 
moſt Harmonious, Muſe-like, and Divine in 
human Life. There is this difference only 
between theſe and the more heroick Dames; 
that they can more eaſily be peryerted, and 
take the vitious Form. For who but ſome 
Monſter, rather than Maſter, in the Poe- 
tick Art, cou'd bring the Epick or Tragich 
Mouſe. to act the Pandar, ox be ſubſervient 
th, 1 and Cowardice?. *Tis: not 
againſt Death, Hazards or Tols, that Tra- 
gedy and _e heroick Fable zre pointed. 
:Tis 
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'Tis not mere Life which is here exalted, or Sect. 2. 
has its Price enhanc'd. On the contrary, its WWW 
Calamitys are expos'd: the Diſorders of the 
Paſſions ſet to view: Fortitude recommen- 
ded: Honour advanc'd: the Contempt of 
Death plac'd as the peculiar Note of every 
generous and happy Soul; and the tena- 
cious Love of Life, as the trueſt Character 
of an abject Wretch. Uſque adeone mori 
miſerum eſt ? 

Tis not to be imagin'd how eaſily we 
deal with the deluding Apparitions and falſe 
Ideas of Happineſs and Good; when this 
frightful Specter of Miſery and Ill, is after 
this manner well lay'd, and by honeſt Ma- 
gick conjur'd down; ſo as not to give the 
leaſt Aſſiſtance to the other tempting Forms. 

This is that occult Science, or ſort of coun- 
ter-Necromancy,. which inſtead. of Ghaſtli- 
neſs and Horrour, inſpires. only what, is 
gentle and humane, and diſpels the impo- 
fing Phantoms of every kind. He may 
paſs undoubtedly, for no mean Conjurer, 
who can deal with Spirits of this ſort 
But hold! Let us try the Experiment in 
due form, and draw the magick Circle. 
Let us obſerve how the inferiour | Imps ap- 


pear; when the Head-Goblin is ſecurely 
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See! The Enchantreſs InDoOLENCE pre- 


LV ſents her ſelf, in all the Pomp of taſe and 


EO 


lazy Luxury. She promiſes the ſweeteſt 
Life, and invites us to her Pillow: injoins 
us to expoſe our ſelves to no adventurous 
Attempt; and forbids us any Engage- 
ment which may bring us into Action. 

« Where, then, are the Pleaſures which 
« Ambition promiſes, and Love affords ? 
* How is the gay World enjoy'd? Or 
are thoſe to be eſteem'd no Pleaſures. 
which are loſt by Dullneſs and InaQtion? 

But Indolence is the higheſt Pleaſure. 

To live, and not to feel! To feel 
« no Ill. What Good then? Life it 
« ſelf. And is this properly to live? 
* Is ſleeping, Liſe? Is this what I ſhou'd 

* ſtudy to prolong ? — — ” Here the 
Fantaſtict Tribe it ſelf ſcems ſcandaliz d. A 
Civil War begins. The major part of the 
capricious Dames range themſelves on Rea- 
ſor"s ſide, and declare againſt the languid 
STREN. Ambition bluſhes at the offer'd 
Sweet. Conceit and Vanity take ſuperiour 
Airs. Even Luxury her ſelf in her polite 
and elegant Humour reproves the Apoſtate- 
Siſter, and marks her as an Alien to true 
Pleaſure ——— © Away thou drowſy 
« Phantom! Haunt me no more. For I 
$ have learn'd from better than thy Siſter- 
« hood 


cc 
cc 


cc. 
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ce hood, that Life and Happineſs conſiſt Sect. 2. 
4 in Action and Employment.” _ * 

But here a buſy Form̃ ſollicits us; active, . 
induſtrious, watchful, and deſpiſing Pains 
and Labour, She wears the ſerions Coun- 
tenance of Virtue, but with Features of 
Anxiety and Diſquiet. What is it ſhe 

mutters? What looks ſhe on, with doch 
Admiration and Aſtoniſhment ?— - | 
Bags! Coffers! Heaps of ſhining Metal! 
« What? for the Service of Lua? 
% For her theſe Preparations? Art thou 
« then her Friend (grave Fancy !) is it for 
ec her thou toilſt ? No, but for Provi- 
« ſion againſt Want, But, Luxury a- 
« part! tell me now, haſt thou not already 

a Competence? *Tis good to be ſe- 
« cure againſt the fear of ſtarving. | Is 
& there then no Death but thi:? No other 
te Paſſage out of Life? Are other Doors 
ce ſecur'd, if this be barr'd? Say, Av A- 
« AR! (thou emptyeſt of Phantoms) is 
© it not mere Cowardice thou ſerv'ſt? 
« What havel then to do with thee, when 
« once I have diſmiſs'd thy Patroneſs, and 
& deſpis'd her Threats?“ 

Thus 1 contend with Fancy and Opinion 
and ſearch the Mint and Foundery. of Ima- 
gination. For here the Appetites and De- 
fires are fabricated. Heace they derive. 

| M their 
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Part III. their Privilege and Currency. If I can 


Top the Miſchief here, and prevent falſe 
Coinage ; I am ſafe. © Idea! wait a 


4 while till I have examin'd thee, whence - 


« thou art, and to whom thou retain'ſt. 
&« Art thou of Ambition's Train? Or doſt 
* thou promiſe only Pleaſure? Say! what 
« am I to ſacrifice for thy ſake? What 


« Honour? What Truth? What Man- 


e hood? —— What Bribe is it thou 
te bring'ſt along with thee? Deſcribe the 
te flattering, Object; but without Flattery 
&« plain, as the thing is; without addition, 
« without ſparing or reſerve. Is it Wealth? 
« is it Report? a Title? or a Female? 
« Come not in a Troop (ye Fancys!) Bring 
e not your Objects crouding, to confound 


„the Sight. But let me examine your 


« Worth and Weight diſtinctly. Think not 
te to raiſe accumulative Happineſs. For if 


“ ſeparately, you contribute nothing; in 


“ ConjunQtion you can only amuſe.” 


. WHILST lam thus penning a Soliloquy | 


in form, I can't forbear reflecting on my 


Work. And when l view the manner of it 


with a familiar Eye; I am readier, I find, 
to make.my ſelf Diverſion on this occaſion, 


than to ſuppoſe my ſelf in good earneſt, 
about a Work of Conſequence. What! 


t Am 


a aa @ r TR ew - oa. 
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« Am 1 to be thus fantaſtical? Muſt I Sect. 2. 
« buſy my ſelf with Phantoms? fight Wwe 
&« with Apparitions and Chimeras? For 
certain: Or the Chimeras will be before- 
« hand with me, and buſy themſelves ſo as 
** to get the better of my Underſtanding, 
« What! talk to my felf like ſome 
* Madman, in different Perſons and under 
« different Characters Undoubtedly : 
4 or *twill be ſoon ſeen who is a real Mad- 

* man, and changes Character in earneſt, 
% without knowing how to help i it.” 

This indeed is but too certain; That as 
long as we enjoy a Mind; as long as we 
have Appetites and Senſe, the Fancys of all 
kinds will be hard at work; and whether we 
are in company, or alone, they muſt range 
ſtill, and be active. They muſt have their 
Field. The Queſtion is, Whether they 
ſhall have it wholly to themſelves; or whe» 
ther they ſhall have ſome Controuler or Ma- 
nager. If none; tis this, I fear, that leads 

to Madneſs, Tis this, and nothing elſe, 
that can be call'd Madneſs or Loſs of Reaſon. 
For if Fancy be left Judg of any thing; me 
muſt be Judg of all, Every thing is right, if 
any thing be ſo, becauſe I fancy it. The 
« Houſe turns round! No, but my 
& Head turns. I have a Giddineſs ; that's 
4 all.“ *Tis by means therefore of a 
M 2 Con- 
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Part III. Controuler and Corrector of Fancy, that 
il am ſav'd from being mad. Otherwiſe, 


*tis the Houſe turns, when I am giddy. *Tis 
things that change (for ſo I muſt ſuppoſe) 
when my Paſſion merely, or Temper changes- 
« But I was out of Order. I dreamt. 
« Who tells me this? Who but the 
«© Correctrice, by whoſe means I am in my 
„ Wits, and without whom Lam no longer 
" my ſe If. - 02 

. Every Man who is not abſolutely beſide 
himſelf, muſt of neceſſity hold his Fancys 
under ſome kind of Diſcipline and Manage- 
ment. The ſtricter this Diſcipline is, the 
more the Man is rational and in his Wits. 
The looſer it is, the more fantaſtical he muſt 
be, and the nearer to the Madman's State. 
This is a Buſineſs which can never ſtand ſtill. 
1 muſt always be Winner or Loſer at the 
Game. Either I work upon my Fancys, or 
they on me. If 7 give Quarter, They won't. 
There can be no Truce, no Suſpenſion of 
Arms between us. The one or the other 
muſt be ſuperiour, and have the Command. 
For if the Fancys are left to themſelves, 
the Government muſt, of courſe, be theirs. 
And then, what difference between ſuch a 

State and Madneſs? _ 
The Queſtion therefore is the ſame hers, 
as in 4 * or Houſhold, when * tis ask'd 
&« Who 
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&« [Who rules? or Whows Maſter” Learn Sec. 2. 
by the Voices. Obſerve who ſpeaks aloud WV V 
in a commanding Tone: Who talks, who 
queſtions; or who is talk'd with, and who 
queſtion d. For if the Servants take the 
former part; they are the Maſters, and the 
Government of the Houſe will be found 


ſuch as naturally may be expected in theſe 
Circumſtances. 
How ſtands it therefore, in my own Oe- 
7 conomy, my principal Province and Com- 
mand? How ſtand my Fancy? How do 
' | they deal with me? Or do I take upon me 
do deal with hem? Do Italk? Or am1 
talk'd with, and contented to hear without 
; giving a Reply? If 1 vote with Fancy, and 
| jadg of Happineſs and Miſery as ſhe judges; 
how am 1 my ſelf? | 
a He who in a Plain imagines Precipices at 
his Feet, impending Rocks over his Head; 
fears burſting Clouds in a clear Sky, crys 
: Fire! Deluge. [ Earth-quake or Thunder ! 
8 when all is quiet; does he not rave? But 
4 one whoſe Eyes ſtrike Fire by a Blow; one 
5, 
8. 
a 


whoſe Head is only giddy from the Motion 
of a Ship, when he has been newly ſet a- 

ſhore; or one who from a Diſtemper in his 
Ears hears thundring Noiſes; can readily 
e | redreſs theſe ſeveral Apprehenſions, and is 
4 | by this means fav'd from Madneſs. A 


be | M 3 Diſtem- 


| 
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Part III. Diſtemper i in my Eye ay make me ſee the 
* ſtrangeſt kind of Figures. And when Ca- 


taracts and other Impuritys are gathering in 
that Organ; Flys, Inſects, and other va- 
rious Forms, ſeem playing in the Air. before 
me. But let my Senſes err ever ſo widely; 
I am not on this account beſide my ſelf: Nor 
am I out of my own Poſſeſſion, whilſt there 
is a Perſon left within; who has Power to 
diſpute the Appearances, and redreſs the 
Imagination. I am accoſted by Ideas and 
ſtriking Apprehenſions: But I take no- 
thing on their Report- I hear their Sto- 
25 and return 'em Anſwer, as they de- 

erve. Fancy and I are not all one. The 
Diſagreement | makes me my own. When, 
on the contrary, I have no Debate with 
her, no Controverſy, but take for - Happi- 
neſs and Miſery, for Good and Il, whatever 
ſhe preſents as ſuch; I muſt then join Voices 


| with her, and cry Provipiee' ' Fire! * E R- 


s RUS]! Elyzium!—— 


1117 
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f 6 Sandy Deſarts! fowery Fields! 
wes... Seas of Milk, ane Ships of Amber ﬀ 


'A 8 prince, who had the ſame 
Madaeſs as ALEXANDER, and was deeply 
[truck with the Fancy of conquering Worlds, 
was Fopraloully, ſhewn the Method of ex- 


110 + poſtulating 


ET 
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poſtulating with his Lady-Governeſs 5 when — 2 


by a diſcreet Friend, and at an eaſy Hour, 


he was ask'd little by little, concerning his 
Deſign, and the final Purpoſe, and promis'd 


Good which the flattering Dame propos d. to 
him. The Story is ſufficiently noted. All 
the Artifice employ'd againſt the Prince 
was a well-manag'd Interrogatory of mbar 
next? Lady-Fancy was not aware of | the 
Deſign upon her; but let her ſelf be worm'd 
out, by degrees. At firſt, ſhe ſaid 


Prince's deſign was only upon a Tra& of 


Land, which ſtood out like a Promontory 
before him, and ſeem'd to eclipſe his Glory. 


A fair rich Iſland, which was cloſe by, pre- 


ſented it ſelf next, and as it were naturally 


invited Conqueſt. The oppoſite Coaſt 


came next in view. Then the Continent 
on each fide the larger Sea. And then 
(what was eaſieſt of all, and wou'd follow 
of courſe) the Dominion both of Sea and 
Land. And What next? What ſhall 
„ we do, when we are thus happy, and 
« have our full Win? Why then, we'll 
<« fit down, and be good Company over a 
« Bottle. Alas, Sir! What hinders us 
« from doing the © ſame, where we now 
“ are? Will our Humour, or our Wine 
« grow better? Shall we be more ſecure, 
or at Heart's Eaſe? What you may 

M4 . ««- poſlibly 
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Part III.“ poſſibly loſe by. theſe Attempts, is eaſy to 
WWW. conceive. But which way you will be a 

Gainer, your own Fancy (you ſee) cannot 
«fo much as ſuggeſt.” Fancy-in the 
mean while carry*d her point : For ſhe was 
abſolute over the Monarch; and had been 
too little talk*d to by her ſelf, to bear being 
Teprov'd in Company. The Prince grew 
ſullen ; turn'd the Diſcourſe ; abhor'd the 
Profanation offer'd to his Sovereign-Em- 
preſs; deliver'd up his Thoughts to her 
again with deep Devotion, and fell to con- 
quering with all his Might. The Sound 
of Victory rung in his Ears. Laurels and 
Crowns play'd before his Eyes. What was 
this but Giddineſs and Dream? Appearances 
uncorrected? Worlds DR Phantoms 


1 playing? on? 41% 
5 Seas of Milk and Ships of Amber 


- Tis * 1 alas the Hero's Caſe hams 

| to our ſelves; and ſee, in the ordinary Cir- 

camſtances of Life, how Love, Ambition, 

and the gayer Tribe of Fancy (as well as 

| the gloomy. and dark Specters of another 

ſort) prevail over our Mind. Tis eaſy to 

| ſee how they, work upon us, when we think 

| it not worth our while to be before hand 

with * em, and -beſtow repeated Leſſons on 
. the 
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the encroaching Sorcereſſes. On this it is, Sect. 2. 


that our offer d ADV ICE, and Method of 
Soriloqvuy depends. And whether or 
no this be of uſe towards. making us any 
wiſer or happier z Iam confident, it muſt 
help to make us the wittier and politer, It 
muſt, beyond any other Science, teach us 
the Turns of Humour and Paſſion, the Va- 
riety of Manners, the Juſtneſs of Charac- 
ters, and Truth of Things; which when 
we rightly underſtand, we may naturally 
deſcribe. And on this depends chiefly the 
Skill and Art of 4 good Writer. So that if 
to write well be a juſt pretence to Merit; 
*tis plain, that Writers, who are apt 
to ſet no ſmall Value on their Art, muſt 
confeſs there is ſomething valuable in this 
ſelf-examining Practice, and Method of in- 
ward Colloqu y). 

As for #he Writer of theſe Papers (as mo- 
Gee Authors are pleas'd modeſtly to ſtile 
themſelves) he is contented, for his part, 
to take up with this Practice, barely for his 
own proper Benefit and Behoof; without 
regard to the high Function or Capacity 
of Author. It may be allow'd him, in this 
particular, to. imitate the beſt Genius and 
moſt Gentleman-like of Roman Poets. And 
tho by an Exceſs of Dullneſs, it ſhou'd be 
bis misfortune to learn nothing of his Mit, 


Is 
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Part III. he is perſuaded he may ſomething of his 


. and good Humour. 


Neque enim, cum lettulus, aut M 

Porticus excepit, deſum, Mi a1: . Rectius 
& hoc et 

© Hoc faciens, vivam melins: ſic dulcis 
* Amici: 

% Occurram,” . Hec EGO M IHC 


Compreſſis agito labris. 


— 21——— 


SECT. In.. 


E are now arriv'd to that part of 
our Performance, where it becomes 
us to caſt our Eye back, on what has paſs'd. 
The Obſervers of Method generally make 
this the Place of Recapirulation. Other Ar- 
tiſts have ſubſtituted the Practice of Av o- 
Loox, or Extenuation. For the antict- 
pating Manner of prefatory Diſcourſe, is 

too well known, to work any ſurpriſing ef- 
fe& in the Author's behalf: Preface being 
become only another word to ſignify Excuſe. 


Beſides that the Author is generally the moſt 


ſtraĩiten'd in that preliminary Part, which 
on other accounts is but too apt to grow 


voluminous. . He therefore takes the Advan- 
tage 
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tage of his Corollary or Winding up; and Seck. 3. 
ends pathetically, by endeavouring in the 
ſofteſt manner to reconcile his Reader to 
thoſe Faults, which he chuſes rather to ex- 
cuſe than to amen. | 
General Practice has made this a neceſſary 
Part of Elegance, hardly to be paſs'd over 
by any Writer. *Tis the chief Strata- 
gem by which he engages in perſonal Con- 
ference with his Reader; and can talk 
immoderately of Himſelf, with all the 
ſeeming Modeſty, of one who is the fur- 
theſt from any ſelfiſh Views, or conceited 
Thoughts of his own Merit. There ap- 
pears ſuch a peculiar Grace and Ingenuity 
in the method of confeſſing Lazineſs, Pre- 
Cipitancy, Careleſneſs, or whatever other 
Vices have been the occaſion of the Author's 
Deficiency ; that it wou'd ſeem a Pity, had 
the Work it ſelf been brought to ſuch 
Perfection, as to have left no room for the 
penitent Party to enlarge on his Demerits. 
For from the multiplicity of theſe, he finds 
Subject to ingratiate himſelf with his Reader; 


who doubtleſs is not a little rais'd by this . 
Submiſſion of 4 confeſſing Author; and is y | 


ready, on theſe terms, to give him Abſe- 
lution, and receive him into his good Grace 
and Fayour. os 


bs 


Part III. 
ov far a Humility of this kind prevails. 
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In the galante World, indeed, we find 


They who hope to riſe by Mrxir, are 
likelieſt to be diſappointed in their Preten- 
fions. The confeſſing Lover, who aſcribes 
all to the Bounty of the Fair one, meets his 
Reward the ſooner, for having ſtudy'd leſs 
how to deſerve it. For Mxx1rT is gene- 
rally thou ght preſumptious, and ſuppos'd 
to carry with it a certain Aſſarance and 
Eaſe, with which 4 Afiſtreſs is not ſo well 


contented. The Claim of well deferving 


ſeems to derogate from the pure Grace and 


Favour of the Benefactrice; who then ap- 


pears to her ſelf moſt ſovereign in Power, 
and likelieſt to be obey'd without reſerve, 
when ſhe beſtowsher Bounty, where there is 
leaſt Title, or Pretenſion. | 

Thus a certain Adoration of the Sex, 
which paſſes in our Age without the leaſt 
Charge of Profanenefs, or Idolatry, may, 


according to vulgar Imagination, ſerve to 
juſtify theſe galante Yotarys, in the imitation 


of the real Religious and Devout. The me- 


thod of Abaſement may be thought the pro- 


pereſt to make Approaches to theſe Shrines : 
And the intire Reſignation of Merit may, 
in theſe Caſes, be eſteem'd the only ground 
of well deſerving. But what we allow to 
Heaven, or to the Fair, ſhou'd not, me- 

thinks, 
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thinks, be made a Precedent, in favour of Sec. 3. 
the World. Whatever Deferencè is due to WW 


that Body of Men whom we call Readers; 
we may be ſupposꝰd to treat 'em with ſuffi- 
cient Honour; if with thorow Diligence, 
and Pains, we endeavour to render our Works 
perfect; and leave em to judg of the Per- 
formance, as they are able. 

However difficult it may be for the Artiſt 
of any kind to bring Perfection into his 
Work; if he has not at leaſt the Idea of 
Perfection to give him Aim, he will be found 
very defective and mean in his Performance. 
Tho his Intention be to pleaſe the World, 
he muſt be in a manner above it; and fix 
his Eye upon that conſummate Grace, that 
Beauty of Nature, and that Perfection of 
Numbers, which the reſt of Mankind, feel- 
ing only by the Effect, whilſt ignorant of 
the Cauſe, term the je ne ſcay quoy, or the 
I know not what ; and ſuppoſe to be a kind 
of Charm, or Enchantment, of which the 
Artiſt himſelf can give no account. 

But here, I find, Iam tempted to do what 
I have my ſelf condemn'd, Hardly can I 
forbear making ſome Apology for the frequent 
Recourſe I have to the Rules of common 
Artiſts, to the Maſters of Exerciſes, to the 
Academys of Painters, Statuarys, aud the 
reſt of the Virtuoſo- Tribe. But in this I 


+ am 
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Part III. am fo fully fatisfy'd 1 have Reaſon on my 

dae, that let Cuſtom be ever ſo ſtrong a- 

gainſt me, I had rather repair to theſe in- 

, feriour Schools, to ſearch for T RUTH, and 

NarvuRs; than to ſome other Places, where 

J higher Arts and Sciences are profeſs'd. 

I am perſuaded that to be a Virtuoſo (ſo 
far as befits a Gentleman) is a higher ſtep 
towards the becoming a Man of Virtue and 
good Senſe, than the being what in this Age 
we call a Scholar. For even rude Nature it 
ſelf, in its primitive Simplicity, is a better 
Guide to Judgment, than improv'd So- 
phiſtry, and pedantick Learning. The 

- Faciunt, na, intellegendo, ut nihil intellegant, 
will ever be apply'd by Men of Diſcernment 
and free Thought to ſuch Logick, ſuch Prin- 
ciples, ſuch Forms and Rudiments of Know- 
ledg, as are eſtabliſh'd in certain Schools of 
Literature and Science. The caſe is ſuffi- 

ciently underſtood even by thoſe who are 
unwilling to confeſs the Truth of it. Ef- 
fects betray their Cauſes. And the known 
Turn and Figure of thoſe Underſtandings, 
which ſprout from Nurſerys of this kind, 
give a plain Idea of what is judg'd on this 
occaſion. Tis no wonder, if after ſo wrong 
a ground of Education, there appears to be 
ſuch need of Redreſs, and Amendment, 
from that School which we call rhe World. 
| The 
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The mere Amuſements of Gentlemen are SeQ. 3. 
found more improving than the profound SV 
Reſearches of Pedants. And in the Manage- 

ment of our Youth, we are forc'd to have 
recourſe to the former; as an Antidote a- 

gainſt che Taſte and Manners peculiar to the 

latter Breeding. If the Formaliſts of this 

ſort were erected into Patentees, with a 

ſole Commiſſion of Authorſhip, we ſhou'd 

ſee ſuch Writing in our Days, as wou'd ei- 

ther wholly wean us from Books, or at leaſt 

ſend us to ſuch as were not of our own 

Age, or Nation. | 

There can be no kind of Writing which * 
relates to Men, and Manners, where it is 
not neceſſary for the Author to underſtand 

the Sublime of Characters, and carry in his 
Eye the Model or Exemplar of that natura! 
Grace, which gives to every Action its at- 
tractive Charm. If he has no Eye, or Ear, 
for theſe interiour Numbers; tis not likely 
he ſhou*d. underſtand much of that exteriour 
Proportion and Symmetry of Compoſition, 
which conſtitutes 4 legitimate Piece. 

Cou'd we but once convince our ſelves of | 
what is in it ſelf ſo evident; © That there 1 
« is a wrong and a right Taſte as well in 
“ inward Features and Characters, as in 
&« outward Perſon, Behaviour and Action | 
we ſhou'd be far more aſham'd of naming | | 

an 
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Part Ill. and wrong Judgment in the former, than in 


the latter of theſe Graces. Even in the 
Arts, which are merely Imitations of that 
outward Grace, we not only confeſs a Taſte 3 


but make it a part of refin'd Breeding, to 


diſcover, amongſt the many falſe Reliſhes 


and ill Stiles, the true and natural one, 


which repreſents the real Beauty and V anus 
of the kind, *Tis the ſame Grace and VEN u $, 
which diſcovering it ſelf in the Turns of 


tions, is copy'd by the writing Artiſt. If he 
underſtands not the Venus and Decorum 
of this inward kind, he can neither paint 


advantageouſly after the Life, nor in a 


feign'd Subject, where he has full ſcope, For 
never can he, on theſe Terms, repreſent 
Merit and Virtue, or mark Deformity and 
Blemiſh. He can neither deſcribe 4 perfect 
Character, or, what is more according to 
Art, expreſs the Effect and Force of this 
Perfection, from the Reſult of various and 
mixt Characters of Life. And thus the 
Science of Virtuoſos, and that of Virtue it 
ſelf, lie not far apart. 1000 
One who aſpires to the Character of a 
Man of Breeding and Politeneſs, is careful 
to form his Judgment of Arts and Sciences 
upon right Models of Perfection. If he tra- 
vels to Roms, he enquires which are the 


trueſt 


Character, and the variety of human Affec- 
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trueſt Pieces of Architecture, the beſt Re- Seck. 3. 


mains of Statues, the beſt Paintings of a 
RAPHAEL, or a CaRacus However 


antiquated, rough, or diſmal they may ap- 


pear to him, at firſt ſight; he reſolves to 
view *em over and over, till he has brought 
himſelf to reliſh %em, and find their hidden 
Graves and Perfectiont. He takes particular 
Care to turn his Eye from every thing that 
is gaudy, luſcious, and of a falſe Taſte. 
Nor is he leſs careful to turn his Ear from 
every ſort of Muſick, beſides that which is 
of the beſt Manner, and trueſt Harmony. 
"Twere to be wiſh'd we had the ſame 
regard to 4 right Taſte in Life, and Man- 
ners. To this, our Reading, if it be of 
the right ſort, muſt principally contribute. 


Whatever Company we keep; or however 
polite and agreeable their Characters may 


be, with whom we converſe, or correſpond ; 


if the Authors we read are of another 
kind, we ſhall find our Palat ſtrangely. 
turn'd their way. We are the unhappier 
in this reſpect, for being Scholars; if our 


Studys be ill choſen, Nor can 1, for this 


reaſon, think it proper to call a Man wel- 


read who reads m 


any Authors: ſince he muſt 
of neceſſity have more ill Models, than good; 
and be more ſtufft with Bombaſt, ill Fancy, 


1 
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Part III. and wry Thought; than flfd with ſolid 
GOV Senſe, and juſt Imagination. 


But .notwithſtanding this Hazard of our 
Taſte, from a Multiplicity of Reading; we 
are not, it ſeems, in the leaſt ſcrupulous in our 
Choice of Subject. We read whatever comes 
next us. What was firſt put into our hand, 
when we were young, ſerves us ever after- 
wards for ſerious Study, The reſt is Play, 
and Fancy. We reject all Rule; as thinking 
it an Injury to our Diverſions, to have re- 
gard to Truth or Nature : without which, 
however, nothing can be truly agreeable, or 
entertaining; much leſs, inſtructive, or im- 
proving. We:care not how Gothick or Bar- 
barous our Models are; what ill deſign'd or 
monſtrous Figures we view; or what falſe 
Proportions we ſee deſcrib'd. And thus our 
Eye and Ear is loſt, Our Taſte muſt of ne- 
ceſlity grow barbarous, whilſt Barbarian 
Cuſtoms, Savage Manners, Indian Wars, 
and Wonders of the Terra incognita, em- 
ploy our leiſure Hours, and are the chief 
Materials to furniſh out a Library. | 

. Theſe are in our preſent Days, what 
Books of Chivalry were, in our Forefathers.. 
know not what Faith our valiant Anceſtors 
may have had in the Storys of their Giants, 
their Dragons, and St. GBokGu's. But 
for our Faith, as well as our Taſte, in this 

| : other 
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other way of reading; I muſt confeſs 1 Sect. 35 


can't conſider of it, without Aſtoniſhment. 


It muſt certainly be ſomething elſe than In- 


credulity, which faſhions the Taſte and Judg- 
ment of many of thoſe Gentlemen, whom 
we hear cenſur'd as Atheiſts, for attempting 
to philoſophize after a newer manner than 
has been known of late. Beſides what I 
have obſerv'd in Company with the Men of 
this Character, I can produce many anathe- 
matiz'd Authors, who if they want a true 
Tſraelitiſh Faith, can make amends by a Chi- 
neſe or Indian one. If they are ſhort in g- 
ria, or the Paleſtine; they have their full 
meaſure in America, or Japan. Hiſtorys of 
Incas or Iroquois, written by Friars and Miſ- 
ſionarys, Pirates and Renegades, Sea-Cap- 
tains and truſty Travellers, paſs for au- 
thentick Records, and are canonical, with 
the Virtueſos of this fort. Tho Chriſtian 


Miracles may not ſo well ſatisfy em; they 


dwell with the higheſt Contentment on the 
Prodigys of Mooriſh and Pagan Countrys. 
They have far more Pleaſure in hearing the 
monſtrous Accounts of monſtrous Men, and 
Manners; than the politeſt and beſt Nar- 
rations of the Affairs, the Governments, 


and Lives of the wiſeſt and moſt poliſh'd 
People. 
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Tis the ſame Taſte which makes us prefer 


a Turkiſh Hiſtory to a Grecian, or a Roman; 
an ARIOSTO to a VirGi1L; and a Ro- 
mance, or Novel, to an 1/;ad. We have 
no regard to the Character or Genius of 
our Author: nor are ſo far curious, as to 


obſerve how able he is in the Judgment of 


Fatts, or how -ingenious in the Texture of 
his Lyes. For Facts unably related, tho 


with the greateſt Sincerity, and good Faith, 
may prove the worſt ſort of Deceit : And 
mere Lyes, judiciouſly compos'd, can teach 
us the Truth of Things, beyond any other 
manner. But to amuſe our ſelves with ſuch 
Authors as neither know how to lye, nor 
tell Truth, . diſcovers a Taſte, which me- 
thinks one ſhou'd not be apt to envy. Yet 
ſo enchanted we are with the travelling 


Memoirs of any caſual Adventurer ; that be 
his Character, or Genius, what it will, we 


have no ſooner turn'd over a Page or two, 
but we begia to intereſt our ſelves highly in 
his Aﬀairs. No ſooner has he taken Ship- 


Ping at the Mouth of the Thames, or ſent 


his Baggage before him to Graveſend, or 
Buoy in the Nore, but ſtrait our Attention is 
earneſtly taken up. If in order to his more 
diſtant Travels, he takes ſome Part of Eu- 

ROPE in his way; we can with patience 


and 


AN AUTHOR 


and Ferrys, foul and fair Weather: - with Sect. A 


all the Particulars of the Author's Diet, 
Habit of Body, his perſonal Dangers and 
Miſchances, on Land, and Sea. And thus, 
full of Deſire and Hope, we accompany him, 
till he enters on his great Scene of Action, 
and begins by the Deſcription of ſome enor- 
mous Fiſh, or Beaſt, From monſtrous Brutes 
he proceeds to yet more monſtrous Men, For 
amongſt this Race of Authors, he is ever 
compleateſt, and of the firſt Rank, who can 
ſpeak of Things the . moſt annatural and 
monſtrous. | 

This Humour our old T ragick Poet ſeems 
to have diſcover'd. He hit our Taſte in 
giving us a Mooriſh Hero, full fraight with 
Prodigy: a wondrous Story-T, eller ! But 
for the attentive Part, the Poet choſe to 
give it to Woman-kind. What paſſionate. 
Reader of Travels, or Student. in the prodi- 
gious Sciences, can refuſe to pity that fair 
Lady, who fell in Love with the miraculous: 
Moon? eſpecially conſidering with what 
ſutable grace ſuch a Lover cou'd relate the 
moſt monſtrous Adventures, and ſatisfy. the 
wondring Appetite with the moſt wondrous 
Tales; Wherein (ſays the Hero-Traveller) 


Of Antars vaſte, and Deſarts idle, 
It was my Hint to ſpeak: 
| A. And 
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And of the Cannibals that each other eat! 


The Anthropophagie! and Men whoſe Heads 
Do grow beneath their Shoulders. hs to 


he ar 


Wou'd DRS DEMON & ſcrieuſl incline. 
of 


Seriouſly, *twas a woful Tale! unfit, one 
wou'd think, to win a tender Fair-one. 
It's true, the Poet ſufficiently condemns her 
Fancy; for which he makes her to pay dear, 
in the end. But why, amongſt his Greek 
Names, he ſhou'd have pitch'd on one that 
denoted the Lady Superſtitious, I can't ima- 
gine: unleſs, as Poets are ſometimes Pro- 
phets too, he ſhow'd figuratively, under this 
dark Type, have repreſented to us, That 
about a hundred Years after his Time, the 
Fair Sex of this Iſland ſhou'd, by other 
monſtrous Tales, be ſo ſeduc'd, as to turn 
their Favour chiefly on the Perſons of the 
Tale- Tellers; and change their natural In- 


clination for fair, candid, and courteous 


Knights, into a Paſſion for a myſterious 
Race of black Enchanters: ſuch as in the 
Days of old were ſaid to creep into Houſes, 
and lead captive filly Women. 

Ils certain there isa very great Affinity 
between the Paſſion of Superſtition, and that 
of Tales. The Love of ſtrange Narrations, 
and the ardent Appetite towards unnatural 

Objects, 


AN AUTHOR; 


as are calld prodigious, and of dire Omen. 
For ſo the Mind forbodes, on every Sight 
or Hearing of this kind. Fate, Deſtiny, or 
the Anger of Heaven, ſeems denoted, and 


as it were delineated, by the monſtrous 


Birth, the horrid Fact, or dire Event. For 
this reaſon the very Perſons of ſuch Relators 
or Tale-Tellers, with a ſmall -helpiof diſmal 
Habit, ſutable Countenance and: Tone, be- 
come ſacred and tremendous in the Eyes of 
Mortals, who are thus addicted from their 
Youth. The tender Virgins, loſing their 
natural Softneſs, aſſume this tragick Paſſion, 
of which they are highly ſuſceptible, eſpe- 


cially when a ſutable kind of: Eloquence and 


Action attend the Character of the: Narrator. 
A thouſand DzsDemon 4's are then ready 
to preſent themſelves, and wowd frank- 
ly reſign Fathers, Relations, Conntrymen, 
and Country it ſelf, to follow the Fot- 

tunes of a, Hero of the black Tribe. 
But whatever -monſtrous Zeal, or ſuper- 
ſtitious Paſſion, the Poet might foretel, ei- 
ther in the Gentlemen, Ladys, or common 
People, of an after Age; tis certain that 
as to Books, the ſame Mooriſh. Fancy, in its 
plain and literal ſenſe, prevails. ſtrongly at 
this preſent time. Monſters and Monſter- 
| N 4 Lands 
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Part III. Lands were never more in requeſt: And we 


may often ſee a Philoſopher, ora Wit, run 


a Tale-gathering in thoſe idle Deſarts, as 


familiarly as the ſillieſt Woman, or mereſt 
D 


One wou' d imagine that philoſophical 
Writers, who pretend to treat of Morals, 


ſhowd far outdo Poets, in recommending 
Virtue, and repreſenting what was fair and 
' amiable in humane Actions. One wou'd 
imagine, that if they turn'd their Eye to- 


wards remote Countrys; they ſhou'd ſeek 


for ſuch. Simplicity of Manners, and Inno- 
cence of Behaviour, as has been often known 
among mere Savages; c'cr they were cor- 


rupted by our Commerce, and by ſad Ex- 


ample inſtrufted in all kind of Treachery 
and Inbumanity. *Twou'd be of Advantage 
to us, to hear the Cauſes of this Corrup- 
tion, and be made conſider of our Deviation 
from Nature, and from that juſt Purity of 


Manners which might be expected, , eſpe- 
cially from: a People ſo aſſiſted and enligh- 


ten'd by Religion. But ſo far are theſe 
Moraliſts from condemning any unnatural 
Vices, or corrupt Manners, that they wou'd 
have Vice it ſelf appear as natural as Vir- 


tue; and from the worſt Examples, wou'd 


"repreſent to us that all Actions are naturally 
indifferent; that they have no Note or Cha- 


+ racer 
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racter of Good, or Ill, in themſelves ; but gect. 3 
are diſtinguiſh'd by mere Faſhion, Law, or AS 


arbitrary. Decree. 

Shou'd a Writer upon Muſick, addreſſing 
himſelf to the Students and Lovers of the 
Art, declare to *em that the Meaſure or 
Rule of Harmony was Caprice or Will, Hu- 
mour or mere Faſhion; tis not very likely 
he ſhou'd be heard with great Attention, 
or treated with real Gravity. For Har- 
mony is Harmony by Nature, let Men judg 
ever ſo ridiculouſly of Muſick. So is Sym- 
metry and Proportion founded ſtill iv Naturey 
let Mens Fancy prove ever ſo barbarous or 
Gothick. *Tis the ſame caſe, where Life 
and MANN ERS are concern'd. The ſame 
Numbers, Harmony, and Proportion have 
place in Morals; and are diſcoverable 
in the Characters and Affections of Mankind; 
in which are lay'd the juſt Foundations of 
an Art and Science, ſuperiour to every 0- 
ther. 

This, I ſuppoſe therefore, is highly ne- 
ceſſary, that a Writer ſhou'd comprehend. 
For Things are ſtubborn, and will not be as 
we fancy em, but as they ſtand in Nature. 
Now whether the Writer be Poer, Philoſo- 
pher, or of whatever kind; he is in truth 
no other than 4 Copiſt after NATuRB. His 
Srile may be differently ſuted to the different 

| Times 
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Part III. Times he lives i in, or to the different Hu- 
nour of his Age or Nation: His Manner, 


his Dreſs, his Colouring may vary. But if 
his Drawing be uncorrect, or his Deſign 
contrary to Nature; his Piece will be found 
ridiculous, when it comes thorowly to be 
examin'd. For Nature will not be mock'd. 
The Prepoſſeſſion againſt her can never be 
very laſting. She has a ſtrong. Party a- 
broad; and as ſtrong a one within our ſelves : 
And when any Slight is put upon her, ſhe 
can ſoon turn the Reproach, and make 
large Repriſals on the Taſte and Judgment of 
her Antagoniſts. 

Whatever Critick or Author is convinc'd 
of this Prerogative of Nature, will eaſily 


be perſuaded to apply himſelf to the great 


Work of reforming his Taffe ; which he 
will have reaſon to ſuſpect, if he be not 
ſach a one as has deliberately endeavour'd 
to frame it by the juſt Standard of Nature, 
Whether this be his Caſe, he will eaſily diſ- 
cover, by appealing to his Memory. For 


Cuſtom and Faſhion are powerful Seducers : 


And he muſt of neceſſity have fought hard 
againſt theſe, to have attain'd that Juſt neſs 
of Taſte, which is requir'd in one who pre- 


tends to follow Nature. But if no ſuch 


Conflict can be call'd to mind; *tis a certain 
Token that the xa dh has his Taſte very 
little 


AN AUTHOR. 


little different from the vulgar. And on Sect. 3. 
this account he ſhou'd inſtantly betake him-- 


ſelf to the wholeſom Practice recommended 
in this Treatiſe. He ſhou'd ſet afoot the 
powerfulleſt Facultys of his Mind, and aſ- 
ſemble the beſt Forces of his Wit and 
Judgment, in order to make a formal De- 
ſcent on the Territorys of the Heart: re- 
ſolving to decline no Combat, nor hearken 
to any Terms, till he had pierc'd into its 
inmoſt Provinces, and reach'd the Seat of 
Empire. No Treatys ſhou'd amuſe him ; 
no Advantages lead him afide. All other 
Speculations ſhou'd be ſuſpended, all other 
Myſterys reſign'd ; till this neceſſary Cam- 
paign was made, and theſe inward Conflicts 
learnt; by which he wou'd be able to gain 
at leaſt ſome tolerable Inſight into himſelf, 
and Knowledg of his own natural Principles. 


IT may be thought, perhaps, that not- 
withſtanding the particular Advice we have 
given, in relation to the forming of a 
TasTE in Characters and Manners; we 
are Till defective in our performance, whilſt 
we are ſilent on ſupernatural Caſes, and 
bring not into our Conſideration the Man- 
ners and Characters deliver'd to us in Holy 
Writ. But this Objection will ſoon vaniſh, 
when we conſider, that there can he no 

Rules 
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* Rules given by human Wit, to that which 


was never humanly conceiv'd, but divinely 
. dictated, and inſpir'd. 

For this Reaſon, *twou'd be in vain for 
any Poet, or ingenious Author, to form his 
Characters, after the Models of our ſacred 
Penmen, And whatever certain Criticks 
may have advanc'd concerning the Structure 
of a Herofck Poem of this kind; I will be 
bold to propheſy that the gucceſh will never 
be anſwerable to Expectation. 

It muſt be own'd, that in our ſacred Hiſ- 
tory we have both Leaders, Conquerors, 
Founders of Nations, Deliverers, and Pa- 
triots, who, even in a human Senſe, are no 
way behind the chief ,of thoſe ſo much cele- 
brated by the Antients. There is nothing 
in the Story of ENMERASs, which is not e- 
qual'd or exceeded by a Josnua or a 
Moss. But as illuſtrious as are the Acts 
of theſe ſacred Chiefs, *twou'd be hard to 
copy them in juſt Heroick. Twou'd be hard 
to give to many of em that graceful Air, 
which is neceſſary to render em naturally 
pleaſing to Mankind; according to the Idea 
Men have of Heroiſm, and Generoſi ty. 

Notwithſtanding the pious Endeavonrs 
which, as devout Chriſtians, we may have 
usd in order to ſeparate our ſelves from the 
Intereſts of mere Feather, and Infidets 

| notwith- 
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notwithſtanding the true pains we may have Seck. 3. 
taken, to arm our Hearts in behalf of a A 1 


choſen People, againſt their neighbouring 
Nations, of a falſe Religion, and Worſhip; 
there will be ſtill found ſuch a Partiality re- 
maining in us, towards Creatures of the 
ſame Make and Figure with our ſelves, as 
will hinder us from viewing with Satisfac- 
tion the Puniſhments inflicted by human 
Hands on ſuch Aliens and Idolaters. 

In mere Poetry, and the Pieces of Wit and 
Literature, there is a Liberty of Thought 
and Eaſineſs of Humour indulg'd to us, in 
which perhaps we are not ſo well able to 
contemplate the Divine Judgments, and ſee 
Clearly into the Juſtice of thoſe Ways, which 
are ſo far from our Ways, and above our 
| higheſt Thoughts or Underſtandings. In 
ſuch a Situation of Mind, we can hardly 
endure to ſee Heathen treated as Heathen ; 
and the Faithful made the Executioners of 
the Divine Wrath. There is a certain per- 
verſe Humanity in us, which inwardly re- 
ſiſts the Divine Commiſſion, tho ever ſo 
plainly reveal'd. The Wit of the beſt Poet 
is not ſufficient to reconcile us to the Cam- 
paign of a JosHu a, or the Retreat of a 
Mos Es, by the Aſſiſtance of an Ecye- 
T1aNn Loan. Nor will it be poſſible, by 
the Muſes Art, to make that princely Hero 

appear 
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Part Ill. appear amiable in human Eyes, who found 
gqch favour in the Eye of Heaven. Such 


are mere human Hearts; that they can hard- 
ly find the leaſt Sympathy with that only 
one which had the Character of being ſo 
near the Pattern of the AtmiGurty's. 
*Tis appareat therefore that the Manners, 

Actions and Characters of Sacred Writ are 
in no wiſe the proper Subject of other Au- 
thors than Divine themſelves. They are 
Matters incomprehenſible in Philoſophy : 
They are above the Pitch of the mere hu- 
man Hiſtorian, the Politician, or the Mora- 
lift; and are too ſacred to be ſubmitted 
to the Pzer's Fancy, when inſpir'd by no 
other Spirit than that of his profane Miſ- 

treſſes, the Mus Es. | 
I ſhow'd be unwilling to examine rigo- 
roully the performance of our Poet, who 
ſung the Fall of Man. The War in Heaven, 
and the Cataſtrophe of that original Pair 
from whom the Generations of Mankind 
were propagated, are Matters ſo abſtruſely 
reveal'd, and with ſuch a reſemblance of 
Mythology, that they can more eaſily bear 
what figurative Conſtruction or fantaſtick 
Turn the Poet may think fit to give 'em. 
But ſrou'd he venture farther, into the 
Lives and Characters of the Patriarchs, the 
holy Matrons, Heroes and Heroines of 
RD the 
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the choſen Seed; ſhou'd he employ the ſa- Sect. 3. 
cred Machine, the Exhibitions and Inter- SWW 


ventions of Divinity, according to holy 
Writ, to ſupport the Action of his Piece; 
he wou'd ſoon find the Weakneſs of his 
pretended Orthodox Mus x, and prove how 
little thoſe Divine Patterns were capable of 
human Imitation, or of being rais'd to any 
other Majeſty, or Sublime, than that in 
which they originally appear. 

The Theology, or TI xx0GONy, of the 
Heathens cou'd admit of ſach different 
Turns and figurative Expreſſions, as ſuted 
the Fancy and Judgment of each Philoſo- 
pher or Poet. But the Purity of our Faith 
will admit of no ſuch Variation. The 
Chriſtian Theology; the Birth, Procedure, 
Generation, and perſonal DiſtiaRion of the 
Divinity, are Myſterys only to be deter- 
min'd by the initiated, Or ordain'd; to whom 
the State has aſlign'd the Guardianſhip ant 
Promulgation of the Divine Oracles. It 
becomes not thoſe who are un-inſpir'd. from 
Heaven, and un-commiſſion'd from Earth, 
to ſearch with Curioſity into the Original 


of thoſe Holy Rites and Records, by Law 
eſtabliſi d. Shou'd we make any ſuch At- 
tempt; we ſhou'd in probability find the 
leſs Satisfaction, the further we preſum'd 
to carry our Speculations. Having dar'd 

once 
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Part III. once to quit the Authority and Direction 


of the Law, we ſhou'd eaſily be ſubject to 
Heterodoxy and Errour, when we had no 
better Warrant left us for the Authority 
of our ſacred Symbols, than the Integrity, 
Candour, and Diſintereſtedneſs of their 
Compilers, and Regiſters. How great that 
Candour and Diſintereſtedneſs may have 
been, we have no other Hiſtorys to inform 
us, than thoſe of their own licenſing or com- 
Poſing. . But buſy Perſons, who officiouſly 
ſearch into theſe Records, are ready even 
from hence to draw Proofs very diſadvan- 
tageous to the Fame and Character of this 
Succeſſion of Men. And Perſons mode- 
rately read in theſe Hiſtorys, are apt to 
judg no otherwiſe of the Temper of an- 
tient Councils, than by that of later Synods 
and modern Convocations. a 
When we add to this the melancholy 
Conſideration of what Diſturbances have 
been rais d from the Diſputes of this kind: 
What Effuſion of Blood, what Devaſtations 
of. Provinces, what Shock and Ruin of Em- 
Pires have been occaſion'd by Controverſys, 
founded on the niceſt Diſtinction of an Ar- 
ticle relating to theſe Myſterys; *twill be 
thought vain in any Poet, or polite Author, 
to think of rendring mene agreeable, or 
8 en? 


Pu 


AN Aur Rex. 


as theſe to be his Theme. 

But tho the Explanation of ſuch deep 
Myſterys, and religious Dutys, be allotted 
as the peculiar Province of the Sacred Order; 
tis preſum'd, nevertheleſs, that it may be 
lawful for other Authors to retain their an- 
tient Privilege of inſtructing Mankind, in 
a way of Pleaſure, and Entertainment. 
Poets may be allow'd their Fictions, and 
Philoſophers their Syſtems. *Twou'd go hatd 
with Mankind, ſhou'd the Patentees for Re- 
ligion be commiſſion'd for all Inſtruction, 
and Advice, relating to Manners, or Con- 
verſation. The Stage may be gllow'd to 
inſtruct, as well as the Pulpit. The way of 
Wit and Humour may be ſerviceable, as well 
as that of Gravity and Seriouſheſs : And 
the way of plain Rexſo# as Well as that of 
exalted Revelation. The main Matter is to 
keep theſe Provinces diltin&, and ſettle 
their juſt Boundarys. And on thisgccount 
it is that we have endeavour'd to f&preſent 
to modern Aarhors the Neceſſity of making 
this Separation juſtly, and in due form. 
*Twou'd be ſomewhat hard, methinks, 


if Religion, as by Law eſtabliſt'd, were not 
allow'd the ſame Privilege as Hergldry. 
'Tis agreed on all hands, that particular 
Perſons may 2 gu or pam; in their private 

O Capacity, 


entertaining, whilſt he makes ſuch Subſeers Sect. 3. 
| Ca 


to us by the authentick Traditions and De- 


ADVICE TO 


Part Ill. Capacity, after what manner they think 
"Fa. | 


fit: But they muſt hlax on only as the Publick 
directs. Their Hon or Bear muſt be hgur'd 
as the Science appoints ; and their „ ee 
and Creſt muſt be ſuch as their wiſe and 
gallant Anceſtors have procur'd for em. 
No matter whether the Shapes of theſe A- 
nimals hold juſt Proportion with Nature. 
No matter tho different or contrary Forms 
are join'd in one. That which is deny'd 
to Painters, or Poets, is permitted to H ze 
RALDS. Naturaliſts may, in their ſeparate 
and diſtin& Capacity, inquire as they think 
fit, into the real Exiſtence and natural 
Truth of Things: But they muſt by no 
means diſpute the authoriz'd Forms. Mer- 
maids and Griffns were the Wonder of our 
Fore-fathers; and, as ſuch, deliver'd down 


lineations above-mention'd. We ought not 
ſo much as to criticize the Features or Di- 
menſions of a Saracen's Face, brought by 
our conquering Anceſtors from the holy 
Wars; nor pretend to call in queſtion the 
Figure or Size of a Dragon, on which the 
Hiſtory of our national Champion, and the 
Eſtabliſhment of a high Order, and Dignity 
of. the Realm, depends, 

But as worſhipful as are the Perſons of 

the illuſtrious Heralds CLarkgenCevy, 


GARTER, 


AN AUTHOR, 
GarTtzR, and the reſt of thoſe eminent Se&. 3. 


Suſtainers of Britiſh Honour, and Anti. 
quity; tis to be hop'd that in a more civi- 
liz d Age, ſuch as at preſent we havethe 
good fortune to live in, they will not at- 
tempt to ſtrain their Privileges to the ſame 
height as formerly. Having been reduc'd 
by Law, or ſettled Practice, from the Power 


they once enjoy'd, they will not, tis pre- 


ſum'd, in defiance of the Magiſtrate and 
Civil Power, erect anew their Stages, and 
Liſts, introduce the manner of civil Com- 
bats, ſet us to Tilt and Turnament, and 
raiſe again thoſe Defiances, and mortal 
Frays, of which their Order were once the 
chief Managers, and Promoters. 


To concLrupsg: The only Method 
which can juſtly qualify us for this high 


Privilege of giving Apvies, is, in the 
firſt place, to receive it our ſelves, with due 


Submiſſion; where the Publick has vouch- 
ſaf'd to give it us, by Authority. And if 
in our private Capacity, we can have Re- 
ſolution enough to criticize our ſelves, and 
call in queſtion our high Imaginations, flo- 
rid Deſires, and ſpecious Sentiments, ac- 
cording to the manner of So LILO GVU r 
above preſcrib'd; we ſhall, by the natural 
courſe of things, as we grow wiſer, prove 


leſs 


' 
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196 Avvics, &s. 
Part III. leſs conceited ; and introduce into our Chas 
WVV rater that Modeſty, Cendeſcenfion, and juſt 
Humanity which is eſſential to the Succeſs 
of all friendly Connſel and Admonition. An 
honeſt home=»Ph:loſophy muſt teach us the 
wholeſem Practice within our ſelves. Polite 

Reading, and Converſe with Mankind of the 
better ſort, will qualify us for what re- 
mains. 213-9530 1841 
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